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ANLCUA 


By their deeds, they set an example for all to 
emulate and remember. Products, too, can win 
fame ... recognition by teachers and pupils 


for outstanding service in America’s schools. 


Two such Milton Bradley products are Junior 
No-Roll Crayons and Creative Art Books. 
Hundreds of millions of No-Roll crayons and 
over two million Creative Art books are evi- 
dence of the acceptance of these products by 
the nation’s schools . . . proof of the practical 
teaching assistance they offer. 


NO-ROLL CRAYONS 


b | 3 ... with the famous No-Rol/ design which prevents roll- 
/ ing from desks and stops crayon breakage. Their smooth, 
24 COLORS even, brilliant colors blend beautifully. 
No. 953—30c Box No. 951—10c Box .No. 952—20c Box 
Pritton sravicy || CREATIVE ART BOOKS 


. . . a complete art course for graded schools. For grades 
' I through VIII, plus teacher’s manual for each grade. 
NO-ROLL 


Only 50 cents each. 
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Mr. Micawber was only half-right ! 


. MICAWBER’S financial advice 
to young David Copperfield is 
justly famous. 


Translated into United States 
currency, it runssomething like this: 


**Annual income, two thousand 
dollars; annual expenditure, 
nineteen hundred and ninety- 
nine dollars; result, happiness. 
Annual income, two thousand 
dollars; annual expenditure, 
two thousand and one dollars; 
result, misery.” 


Mr. Micawber was only half-right! 


Simply not spending more than you 
make isn’t enough. Every family 
must have a cushion of savings to 
fall back on . . . and to provide for 
their future security. 

U, S. Savings Bonds offer one of 
the best ways imaginable to build 
savings. 

Two convenient, automatic plans 
make the systematic purchase of 
Savings Bonds both sure and 
trouble-free: 

I. If you work for wages or salary, 
join Payroll Savings—the only 
installment-buying plan. 


2. If you’re in business, or a 
farmer, or in a profession, and the 
Payroll Savings Plan is not avail- 
able to you, then sign up at your 
bank for the Bond-A-Month Plan. 

Each helps you build a nest egg 
of absolutely safe, 100% govern- 
ment-backed U. S. Savings Bonds. 
And these bonds make more money 
for you while you save. For after 
only ten years, they pay you back 
$400 for every $300 you put in them. 

Join the Plan you’re eligible for 


today! As Mr. Micawber would say: 
“Result, security!”’ 


AUTOMATIC SAVING IS SURE SAVING-U.S. SAVINGS BONDS 


Contributed by this magazine in co-operation 
with the Magazine Publishers of America as ~ nublic service. 
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Kleencut 


SHARP-POINTED 
SCHOOL SCISSORS 


for 


3rd ° 4th e Sth 
Grade Workers 


World’s largest 
manufacturers of 
scissors and shears 


A careful study of requirements in 
the mid-grades is responsible for 
these popular clip-pointed schoo 
scissors for little folks. They are of 
durable, fine cutting quality made to 
withstand rough usage. Hand 
ground blades, nickel-plated finish 


Specify 
KLEENCUT 
on your 
orders 


Manufactured by 


THE ACME SHEAR CO. 


Bridgeport 1, Conn. 
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Sunlight, Rain and Storms as Interpreted 
By Children’s Paintings 


Laboratory School, University of Chicago 


Tere seems to be a feeling 
abroad in many schools today that 
the more immature children’s work 
looks the better it is. Even at a 
high school age level, teachers and 
their artist friends often discredit 
the child who has a standard. 

This philosophy would keep the 
high school child as immature as the 
second grader. 

To be sure there is great charm in 


the naive results of the child of 


seven, but in no other phase of his 
development do people aim to have 


What a lovely thrust of sunlight on the church. Many 
an adult could be proud to have painted this. 


Dick is really growing up as he assigns this problem to 


himself. 


JESSIE TODD 


him remain like a seven year old 
when he grows to be ten years of age. 

Teachers wish him to learn to 
spell, to read and to write, but if he 
learns to paint and draw they say, 
“Someone has imposed something 
on him.” 

If he says “‘excuse me’’ when he 
passes in front of some one or if he 
says, “Thank you” for something 
given to him no oné accuses another 
of imposing manners on him. Yes, 
people do accuse teachers of that. 
They say ““Never mind if he doesn’t 


say this. If he doesn’t think it he 
shouldn’t say it.”” This philosophy 
of course is bringing up many very 
rude children. 

The writer had a Swedish mother 
and grandmother. In Sweden ittle 
children say thank you to the 
hostess after a meal. The Swedish 
people appreciate. The writer feels 
appreciation very keenly. Is this a 
result of learning to say thank you 
when very small? 

The discussion is going off into 
other channels. To come back to art. 


What a sophisticated rendering of the subject. The 
child began with colored spots getting darker green, 


added a few windows and people. 


Mary scarcely ever makes a picture without 


i if 
people. 
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The house on the hill and the orchard behind it. We feel that the rain is really coming down and in the 
distance two are hurrying for shelter, 


The children we have in our school 
do not want to make scribbly pic- 
tures in grade five. They don’t want 
to do things as they did them in 
grade four. Perhaps we are a differ- 
ent community because we are on a 
University campus with children of 
lawyers, doctors, professors, mer- 
chants. Parents of our children look 
for progress in their own work. Their 
children strive for progress in every 
grade. 

This dios not mean that these 
children always strive for progress 
in every art problem. Sometimes 
they “play with finger paints and 
clay” as they say. 

It does mean however, that the 
philosophy of wanting their work to 
look very crude in Grade five is not 
their philosophy. It would be im- 
posed upon them if any adult 
wished it for them. 

The fifth graders like real chal- 
lenging work. The child of profes- 
sional people is not often the ganius 
type who can draw everything at 
the age of five or six. Oftener such 
children are found in the slums. The This charming picture was made of light gray-green, purplish brown, 

bluish black and grays of all kinds. Mounted on white it makes a lovely 

good Lord endowed some slum rendering of a ainy day. 

children with powers not given to 

children of better financial standing. 

We know that the genius type child 

may not be as brilliant as some 

children and he may be. The talent 

is something different. 


ople. 
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Children of professional people 
are often bright and progressive. 
Often they think and plan more 
than children of people who are 
more emotional. Some adults say, 
“But I like art that is emotional.” 
So does the writer. But what you 
like and what children do is some- 
thing different. The fact remains 
that many children think and plan. 
They don’t stop thinking and plan- 
ning in art time. 

Each teacher guides her children 
and all children are not alike. The 
Negro children added to our school 
during ‘the: last six years have 
brought us much. Their art on the 
whole is more emotional. They 
inspire the less emotional children 
to try things they never tried before. 

These paintings of sunlight, rain 
and storm are more than thinking A real emotional outlet for a child to portray a storm like this. 
and planning. They are the results 
of feeling inside of each child. 


Children learn from each other. One 
saw another paint palm trees in the 
storm, so he too tried. He said, “I’m 
not going to have ey, white, I want 
mine to be a real awful storm. with 
black clouds. Some parents voted this 
the picture of the year ‘borrowed it 
for 


Weather Forecast 


NONA KEEN DUFFY 


Now the days Then some green 


Are growing: longer, Will start to showing 

Heat from sun And the March wind 
Is getting stronger; Start to blowing; 

Ice and snow are melting in the Bye and bye a crocus will appear; 

sun; | Icicles 

Frozen streams Will cease their clinging 

Have started thawing, Waxen snowdrops 
Jet black crows Will be springing, 

Above are cawing; Then one day a bluebird will be 

Soon the winter weather will be here! 


done. 
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Art and Arithmetic 


ANNA DUNSER 


Art Director, Maplewood-Richmond Heights Schools, Maplewood, Mo. 


Ar FIRST thought it may seem 
that there is no resemblance be- 
tween art‘and arithmetic. But upon 
investigation we find that they are 
related, shall we say first cousins? 

The chief resemblance is that both 
subjects are concerned with space, 
volume, distance, dimensions, with 
anything that can be measured or 
estimated, In art one considers 
fine relations in color, masses, and 
lines. By fine relations I mean 
subtle relations, distances that are 
satisfactory to the eye. In arith- 
metic we are concerned with exact 
relations, as one half of a unit, or a 
fourth or an eighth. 


To illustrate the differences, let 
us take a look at a series of tests 
which were given in the Reader’s 
Digest a few years ago. They were 
for the purpose of testing good taste 
and so were given in abstract form. 
Some rectangles were subdivided 
exactly in the middle, or in four 
equal parts. There were other rec- 
tangles which were divided into 
unequal parts, but so arranged 
that there was still good balance. It 
would take much calculation to find 
the exact relation of one part to the 
other, but they were not to be judged 
in that way. They were graded as 
pleasing or not pleasing to the eye. 

In giving this test to a great num- 
ber of teachers it was found that 
the teachers of mathematics made 


the poorest score in art — which 
did not prove that they had poor 
taste, but that they were accus- 
tomed to divisions that are exact. 
They admired those most. 
Arithmetic as a subject is seldom 
taught in the first grade, but we 
know that even pre-school children 
are beginning to judge amounts and 
spaces. Sets of boxes which fit into 
each other are given to small chil- 
dren. The child at first finds which 
is the smaller box by trying to put 
it into another. After many of these 
attempts he learns to judge by 


sight which is the larger. He learns 
which stick is longer, which doll is 
heavier, than another. Such train- 
ing is worth much more than early 
manipulation of numbers. 

If a child learns that two and 
two are four by repeating that form- 
ula many times he is learning some- 
thing meaningless. He could learn 
to say two and two are five just as 
easily. When he finds by handling 
objects, such as balls, cards, blocks 
or marbles, that seven is a larger 
group than four, he learns it is a 
number that represents more things. 


a 
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Then, by giving thought, he will 
never say that seven plus three are 
four. Guessing at the answers and 
then verifying by counting or add- 
ing, helps people at any age level to 
reach reasonable conclusions. 

When the child is in school he 
uses paints and crayons, clay and 
blocks, to form combinations. He 
considers spaces and distances to 
make the arrangement look satis- 
factory. He places the same num- 
ber of spots of red paint on his paper 
to the right and to the left. He has a 
well-balanced design and has used a 
certain number of spots multiplied 
by two. But he also learns that he 
can balance his design by using one 
large spot on one side with a number 
of small ones on the opposite side. 

As the child grows older, it will be 
the teacher’s responsibility to see 
that he does not lose his nice sense 
of arrangement because he is too 
concerned with drawing things as 
they look in nature and as the 
average adult would have him 
draw it. It is the task of the teacher 
to carry this idea to parents, admin- 
istrators, and other teachers — the 
idea that the development of good 
taste and keen enjoyment of self- 
expression are of much more value 
than mere skill in copying nature. 

If a child copies a drawing that 
some other person has made (and 
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we hope that seldom happens!) he 
gets no experience in using his own 
judgment as to the placing of ob- 
jects, and he loses his self-confidence 
in expressing his own thoughts and 
feelings. 

There are many projects, or 
activities, that can be developed in 
the classroom which will make the 
relation between art and arithmetic 
apparent; each subject will make the 
other more interesting. The first 
grade children in Lyndover school, 
under the direction of Mrs. McCul- 
lough, have a Toy Shop. They have 
succeeded in playing store without 
using too much of the classroom floor 
space. The shelves of the store are 
lines In the blackboard; the toys for 
sale were made by the children. 
They drew, on drawing paper with 


crayons, all of the different kinds of 


toys that children like — animals, 
balls, scooters, sleds, trains, and air- 
planes. At one stage, the merchan- 
dise was almost entirely dolls. (The 
boys as well as the girls enjoyed 
drawing and cutting out the dolls.) 
The toys were fastened to the 
blackboard with scotch tape. Often 
the objects on the top shelf were too 
high for the store keeper to reach, 
but he was an ingenious fellow, so he 


used a (curled piece of paper 


fastened to the end of the yard 
stick). 


Of course, he ignored the 


fact that he still had to stand on a 
chair to remove the purchase in 
order to hand it to the buyer. 

These children learned to recog- 
nize numbers and they found that 
some objects were worth more than 
others and that the numbers rep- 
resented relative values. They could 
count the number of like objects and 
make inventories. It was valuable 
training for them to take turns in 
arranging and re-arranging the toys, 
considering sizes and spacing on the 
shelves. 

A second grade group buiit a 
store of orange crates and called it a 
Pet Shop. In this instance, the ani- 
mals were three dimensional and 
actually stood on the shelves. The 
first animals were drawn on paper, 
then cut out and used as patterns. 
The children brought pieces of cloth 
from home. The patterns were 
pinned to the cloth, which was cut 
out and sewed. The animals were 
stuffed with paper or any material 
the pupils could find. The bright 
checked ginghams, the figured 
prints, and the solid colors, made a 
fine array of animals. 

Then pets were made of ply wood. 
Those children who had jig saws at 
home did the cutting, and nailed a 
flat piece of wood at the bottom so 
the animals would stand up. These 
were painted as gay as the cloth 
animals. Other pets were made of 
clay and some of paper mache. 

For such fine pets they had to 
have an attractive store. They 
made all-over patterns on big sheets 
of paper for the wall paper to place 
behind the shelves, and made color- 
ful borders to put along the edge of 
the shelves. 

The pupils used toy money in 
this store to buy and sell their 
products. Each child had an oppor- 
tunity to be store keeper at some 
time. They learned to make change, 
every one of them learned, from the 
slowest to the quickest, and all 
were so proud that they would 
greet visitors with, “Every one in 
our room can make change now!” 

A third grade group made a 
grocery store, using the orange 
crates too. Empty boxes, cans, and 
other food containers were brought 
from home and arranged on the 
shelves. Since they had no actual 
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fruits and vegetables to display, 
they drew and painted baskets and 
boxes of all sorts of produce and 
arranged the pictures along the 
counters. Another interesting prob- 
lem was to make designs of fruit for 
the show windows. They tried, and 
often succeeded, in making their 
windows as attractive as the real 
windows of the neighboring grocery 
stores. 

Another third grade which had 
a grocery store went a step further 
and put in a supply of candy bars 
and sold them to the children after 
the lunch period in the cafeteria. 
Here they calculated costs and sales 
and gains. The store became so 
popular with the whole student body 


Books Link 


Or ALL the reasons why we 
should read, and of all the efforts 
that have been made to show the 
effects of reading, the one that ap- 
peals to me most is that books are 
recipes for living. It doesn’t mat- 
ter materially who first said it. The 
point is that books are recipes for 
living. 

Next to that idea is another close- 
ly related in thought, namely that 
reading is ‘‘a shock absorber be- 
tween us and reality.” Perhaps we 
get the point of that statement 
when we find a person, fortunately 
very rare in these days, who hasn’t 
read at all. Life for him is likely a 
very grim affair. Every bit of 
gossip becomes like the hail that fell 
on Henney-Penny’s tail, so true 
that it must be repeated to all who 
will listen. ‘That being true, it is 
easy to make the non-reader a fol- 
lower of every ism that comes his 
way. It has been physically im- 
possible for him to have met all 
kinds of people or to know all kinds 
of thoughts, and he has never sup- 
plied the lack by reading. He has 
no recipe for living. He has no 
shock absorber for the reality of 
existence. 


Very few persons question the 
relationship that should exist be- 


thet the third grade kept that part 
of their store going all through the 
year. The children had enough 
profit to buy many things which 
they needed and used in their class- 
room. 

In the fourth grade the pupils 
took imaginary trips across the 
country. First they chose their 
destination, then their means of 
conveyance. Each one went his 
own way, with or without compan- 


ions. Each computed the mileage, 


and the probable cost of his trip, to 
and from his place chosen. As they 
described the scenes with water col- 
ors on white paper, that they en- 
countered, they also marked down 
the expenses for that day. Some- 
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times it was difficult to find out 
just how much gasoline cost per 
gallon in some far western states, 
but they could usually find someone 
who had been there. 

When they reached home again, 
“figuratively” speaking, they bound 
their pictures into a book and in- 
cluded an itemized expense ac- 
count. This is, of course, one of the 
many ways in which all of the school 
subjects can be integrated. The art 
lessons can help enliven otherwise 
dull subjects, if the teacher is in- 
terested and is experimental. But a 
creative teacher can make any 
school work a pleasure for she, her- 
self, is enjoying the teaching. 


the Home With the School 


CALVIN T. RYAN 


tween the school and the home. 
That has become a rather estab- 
lished fact through the efforts of 
both the school and the home. What 
affects one affects the other. For 
instance, in England the authorities 
found that it was futile to berate 
the work of the children who were 
failing in their school work when 
they discovered the home condi- 
tions in which those boys and girls 
were existing. In order to improve 
the schools, the authorities began 
work to improve the homes whence 
the boys and girls came. 


In our own country, we find much 
the same thing true. We have also 
found. that the schools are never 
any better than the parents and 
taxpayers want them. The two 
work together; therefore through 
civic organizations, service clubs, 
Parent-Teacher groups, we work to 
improve both the home and the 
school. For most children and their 
parents the teacher is the school. 
Parents make up their minds about 
the school from the reports brought 
home by their children. Sometimes 
the reports distort actual conditions. 
Then it becomes necessary for par- 
ents to find out for themselves. 


Last year a father in the military 
service was transferred to Alaska. 


He went ahead and was to send for 
his family later. As soon as the 
mother and her two little girls found 
out they were to go to Alaska to 
live they wanted to know more 
about Alaska. The older girl volun- 
teered to ask her teacher for some 
books about the people up there. 
The teacher, it happened, had 
taught in Alaska, and knew first- 
hand something about the life of 
the people. She was invited to call 
on the family. When she did, she 
took some books and explained 
them, or commented on them as she 
showed them to the children and 
their mother. 


Through the school, through the 
teacher, through books, that mother 
and children were readied for their 
new home. They had some “recipes” 
for living in their new environment, 
and part of the shock of the reality 
was absorbed for the children. 

Mrs. Jones was working in her 
church with a group who wanted to 
study race tolerance. One day she 
was looking through her daughter’s 
books she had brought from school 
and found “Bright April.” There 
it was, the very book for her. But 
then, we should know that the third 
part of the very foundations of the 
American Way of life is the church, 
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and that the three thrive or perish 
together. Books can link together 
the three. Just as “Bright April” 
can be read for a story in ‘school, 
and also for a lesson in race toler- 
ance in the. woman’s division of the 
church, so can Dora P. Chaplin’s 
“Children And Religion” be used 
in the home, in the school,. and in 
the church. A good book is a good 
book everywhere... It has been said 
there are only two kinds of books, 
those which have been written about 
other’ books, “and ‘those which *have 
had‘Books written about them. 
first book I bought for-our 
child was one.,you recommended in 
class,” a young mother told. me. 
“I have paid the penalty of not 
knowing books for children ever 
since our first child arrived,” another 
mother told me. “Jshave started 
off two childreh on be 
bookcase full, thanks to my work 
in Children’s Literature,” a third 
mother reported. “A dad doesn’t 
know what he’s missing # isn’t 
in on the good-night stories and the 
old standbys of his children,”’ was 
a father’s report. So it goes. Chil- 
dren” and books, children and the 
school; children and the church: 
they are what keep the world mov- 
ing in the right direction. 

Unfortunately, some teachers do 
not use poetry in their work. A 
fifth grade teacher said that she had 
taught two years and had taught no 
poetry. When asked why, she 
answered: “Because I don’t know 
anything about it.”’” Of course, her 
children were suffering the conse- 
quences of her ignorance, and con- 
sequences that might be far reach- 
ing. They in turn were getting a 
bad start, might never learn to like 
poetry, and whether in a home of 
their own or in a classroom they 
would pass on their ignorance. 

“Poetry is the great revealer of 
reality, a great incentive to wor- 
ship,” Evelyn Underhill said in a 
lecture to teachers, “for it nourishes 
the sense of wonder, perpetually 
breaks through the hard crust of 
practical life, and lets in the other- 
worldly light.” 

The child makes a natural re- 
sponse to poetry, unless it has been 
killed for him by some adult. And 
what is sung into the child’s con- 
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sciousness nothing can remove. A 
mother had read a poem about 
grasshoppers to her little boy, and 
later outdoors he saw a grasshopper 
and immediately began to say the 
poem. A little girl saw the full moon 
out the back of the car window and 
asked, “Daddy, i is that the moon the 
cow jum) ed over?” Even “For 


men who know tobacco best,” the 
the 


advertiser value of 


rhythm. 

A child kept telling her parents, 
“You ought to hear } my teacher read 
poetry.” One. evening the mother 
said fo the, child, “Why, ‘not, ask 
Miss. “Jones, ‘over some evening to 
read poetry, to all of us?” Miss Jones 
was invited, and she did go. She 


knows 


her . 


being able to read poetry. She won 


family, Dad, Mother, and Sue. 
s, collected aj. School was all right, because Miss - 


Jones was all right. 


Teachivg creatively i is s always an 
adventure, as Julia Weber shows us 
in ‘Her ““My Country School Diary.” 
It is a splendid book for teachers, for 
in’ it the author writes as in a diary 
what she did and what results she 
obtained, how she overcame oppo- 
sition, how she reached the parents 
and secured their co-operation. It is 
not theory, nor is it’ written in any 
Thus-Saith-The-Lord style as most 
books for teachers are written. 
“Wednesday, December 1. This 
morning I told the children the 
story of the French legend, “The 
Sabot of Little Wolff.” I gave it 
with as much detail as possible, 
describing scenes and inserting con- 
versation. The children were im- 
pressed by it. 


“For a while we talked in general 
terms about how we could work the 
story out and about the possible 
scenes.” 


Of course, the children worked out 
their dramatization and produced it. 
And on December 23, the children 
produced their play. We read: 
“The little room was crowded with 
proud parents and friends tonight.” 
After the Christmas program at the 
school, they took the children to 
their respective homes, “singing 
carols at each one.” Of course, they 
were invited in, “and given cakes 
and candy. All the parents were 


prepared for us; the secret had 
leaked out.” 

Parents are proud‘of their school, 
and if they discover that their 
children are doing things, are’ in 
things, school becomes ‘a real ‘part 
of their lives. This attitude deperids 
very largely upon what the teacher 
can and does do to with 
the parents. Stories, poems, draiilt: 
tizations, original programs whéte 
parents “arid “teachers ‘and ‘childfen 
are together make 4 linkage thattis 
alWays effective!’ bs 

Moniéa Kiefer writes’a 243-page 
book ““on’ “American Children 
Through’ Their Books. Diuting' the 
years” ‘tévered’ “in” “this ‘scholarly: 
home and the school inseparable. 
One finds, furthermore, that the 
books given the children were for 
didactic ip purposes. Reading for 
pleasure was to come later. ‘That 
is, teachers and parents gave chil- 
dren books, stories, and poems that 
were,.definitely labeled “recipes for 
living.”’. As one looks over the.ma- 
terial at:.this remote date, one sees 
the moral pointed so openly that it 
amazes us the children accepted it. 
That is because we are accustomed 
to our modern children, who take 
their “recipes” less seriously, and 
demand the moral to be more care- 
fully concealed. 

Nevile Watts says in his delight- 
fully written little book, ‘““The 
Vision Splendid,” we should not 
prepare children for field laborers, 
domestic servants, and such voca- 
tions. ‘“‘We cannot prepare them 
for these vocations,” Mr. Watts 
says, “nor, if we could, ought we to 
attempt any such thing. ... No, 
our task (as teachers) is not to put 
blinkers upon the child’s eyes, so 
that. his view shall be limited to the 
grey routine of his calling, but to 
focus his sight and attune his ears 
to eternal things .. . And the most 
potent tools we can put into their 
hands are books, which of all things 
material are most wrought out of 
the stuff of the soul.” 

Verifying what Mr. Watts says, 
we can turn in our own country to 
Judge Panken of the Children’s 
Court of New York City and find 
his use of books with children who 
are sent to his court. He finds that 
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many children do not know any life 
or any world exists other than the 
one they live in as they fight for 
their scraps on which to live and 
“gang up” against the policeman 
who chases them from their only 
playground — the street. To give 
such children books is to tell them 
about another way’ of life, one 
vastly different frgm the one in 
which they have been living. 
Despite the American’s crude 
outside. and his emphasis upon 
material wealth and comfort, ‘he 
must'‘retain much of his childhood 
and romantic attitudes. Otherwise, 
how shall we account for the monu- 
ments he builds to book characters, 
men and women who have never 
lived ‘except in books and‘ stories? 
On Christmas Day,.1935, the people 
of Indiana dedicated a statue of 
Santa Claus. It is twenty-two feet 
high, and weighs over 40 tons, and 
stands in the park of Santa Claus, 
Indiana. Tom Sawyer and Huck 
Finn are so-fixed in the lives of the 
American that one wonders why a 
statue in stone would be necessary, 
but many people thought otherwise 
and we have them in stone. So 
with Natty Bumppo, Evangeline, 
and Hiawatha and Nakomis. Of 
course, Channing was right when he 
said, “God be thanked for books; 


they are the voices of the distant 
and the dead, and make us heirs of 
the spiritual life of past ages.” 

It is not true that all homes have 
books suitable for children. Some 
do not because of the indifference of 
the parents. Others have been un- 
able to buy books and clothing both. 
In such homes the school can go and 
help the children focus their sight 
and. attune their ears to eternal 
things. A book or-two may do it. 
Children today are not so prone to 
walk miles to get a book as Lincoln 
did. They do not have to, not many 
of them, at least. Most schools have 
books. The public library is not far 
away.’ And in some communities 
the Bookmobile serves the people. 
In Nebraska teachers can get books 
from the Travelling Library.: We 
have rightly come to see that books 
are necessities of life. 

According to May Hill Arbuth- 
not, in her invaluable book, ‘‘Chil- 
dren and Books,” “Reading the 
right books can actually strengther. 
a child for the difficult tasks in- 
volved in growing up.” It would be 
very gratifying to think that ‘not 
only all parents, but also all teach- 
ers, knew the value of books for the 
growing child. My personal’ ex- 
periences lead me to think that it is 


Getting the Most From 
A Teachers’ Magazine 


EDITH F. 


Have YOU ever spent hours 
going through a teachers’ magazine 
to find some coupon, ad or excerpt 
which couldn’t be located by means 
of the index? After wasting a whole 
evening tracking down a small item 
I devised a plan to prevent such 
unnecessary wasting of time. 

In a small box I now keep some 
penny postcards, notepaper, some 
stamped envelopes, a few coins, 
coin holders, stamps, money order 
application blanks, filing cards, a 


MILLER 


jar of glue, scissors and a list of 
names of congressmen and state 
legislators. 

When I begin reading the maga- 
zine I get my fountain pen and check 
book and am all set! 

As I look through the magazine 
and see a book mentioned which I’d 
like to read I put its name on a 
filing card to be ready for my next 
trip to the library. If I wish to send 
for a free item I clip the coupon and 
glue it on a postcard. Filing cards 
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not true, not even with the teachers 
in our rural schools. Not having a 
background in reading, these teach- 
ers do not feel books are expecially 
significant in the education and 
development of the pupils they have 
in their care. It is unhappily true 
that in some schools the only stories 
and poems the children get are 
those found in their basic readers. 
A book salesman came. into, my 
office not long ago very, much put 
out. He had visited three schools in 
neither of which did he find a copy ;., 
of “Alice in Wonderland.” Further- 
more, he discovered the teachers 
had not read the book! . 

Perhaps parents. will have, to 
help the schools and the teachers in 
some instances.. There must be at 
least one parent in each school dis- 
trict who knows the value of books. 
She has a splendid opportunity to 
make herself the heroine of every 
child in the school, for she can bring 
them the pleasures of books. Many 
of the states now providé*for a  cer- 
tain amount to be spent each year 
for each school for books. If it is 
“fon the books,” someone should see 
that it is applied. For, as Miss 
Arbuthnot says, “Books are no 
substitute for living, but they can 
add immeasurably to its richness.” 


j 


do for brief notes, or ordering materi- 
al if money is to beisent. Stamps or 
coins are easily enclosed or a money 
order made out ready for a trip to 
the post office the next day. A 
personal check is even easier to get 
ready. If the magazine urges the 
passing of a certain bill I can quickly 
write my congressman a brief letter. 
This takes only a short time and 
may help put across some desirable 
project. Often material is offered for 
Book Week observance or some 
other occasion which demands im- 
mediate attention. Occasionally I 
write a letter of praise to the editor 
for an outstanding article or a letter 
of criticism if I notice an undesirable 
trend. 


One evening a month devoted to 
(Turn to Page 63) 
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Spring Stimulates Creative Expression 


Tue JOY of returning spring 
which the boys and ‘girls in one 
primary room was expressed 
with crayons, paint; and poetry. 
The teacher was not interested in 
finished products in her children’s 
art work; she did not care how crude 
the results were if in their art 
experiences they expressed . what 
they felt. — and if the children were 
satisfied with their own. pictures. 
Several years ago she had heard 
Hughes Mearns say that he thought 
teachers should receive the earnest 
work of childreu on the child’s level 
of value; that it is to the children we 
must go to see the creative spirit at 
its best — and, only to those who 
are in some measure uncoerced. 


Spring is here! Spring is here! 


ETHEL R. TAYLOR 


When through out of door experi- 
ences or through the enjoyment of 
stories and poetry her children were 
thrilled with the beauty and wonder 
of spring she had ready materials 
with which to express this feeling: 
crayons, calcimine paint and 
brushes, colored chalk and black 
board space, clay, sand, scissors, 
paste, and colored paper. 

One day early in March the 
children had spied a red bird and as 
they watched it the teacher gave 
them this poem: 


A Day in March 


It is the first mild day of March, 
Each minute sweeter than before; 
The Redbird sings from the tall larch 


That stands beside our door. 
—Wordswroth 


Linda went immediately to the 
easel and painted a picture of. her- 
self near a tall tree. 

“I can hear the redbird singing 
and I want it up in this tree, but J 
can’t make a bird.” Ann, an older, 
much more mature girl, volunteered 
to paint the redbird for her; and 
Linda was happy with the result. 


(Picture 1). 


With crayons Sue expressed her 
joy as the class said; 


Spring is here, spring is here, 
How do you think I know? 
I found some flowers 


Good Morning, Mary Sunshine, how did you wake so 


soon? 


Walking in the sunshine when the sky is blue. 
| 4 
lhe redbird sings from. the tall larch. 


1er 
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So I know it must be sol crayons to illustrate it singing softly _ Picture 4 one sunshiny morning 
: as she worked, when the children were singing: 
(Picture 2) 


“Walking in the sunshine, 
When they learned the song, When the sky is blue.” 


“Walking in the Sunshine” from 


Merry Sunshine 


Good morning, Merry Sunshine, 


The Sing and Play Book by Ethel (Picture 3) How did you wake so soon, 
Crowninshield, Nancy Kay used At the easel Vernon painted You've scared away the little stars 


Whisky, Frisky, Hippety Hop. Up he goes to the tree 


top! 


rann Minnie and Mattie among the violets and primroses. 


Minnie and Mattie and Fat Little May. 


Minnie and Mattie and Fat Little May out in the 
Cluck! cluck! the nursing hen summons her folk. country. 


he 
|| 
J 
j 


And driven away the moon. 
| saw you go to sleep last night 
Before I ceased my playing; 
How did you get way over there, 
And where have you been stay- 
ing?” 


I never go to sleep, dear child, 
I just go round to see 

My little children of the East, 
Who rise and watch for me. 

| waken all the birds and bees 
And flowers on my way, 

And now come back to see the child 
Who stayed out late at play. 


—Anonymous 


After the class had observed a 
squirrel and repeated the poem: 


Whisky Frisky 
Hippity hop, 
Up he goes 
To the tree-top! 


Whirly, twirly, 
Round and round, 

Down he scampers 
To the ground. 


Furly, curly, 
What a tail! 
Tall as a feather, 

Broad as a sail! 


Where’s his supper? 
In the shell, 
Snappy, cracky, 
Out it fell. 
— Unknown 
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The woodpecker pecks out a little home hole. 


Betty Jean drew Picture 5. 


In Picture 6 you see Minnie and 
Mattie and fat little May as pic- 
tured by Mariann. 


Minnie and Mattie 
And fat little May, 

Out in the country 
Spending a day. 


Such a bright day, 
With the sun glowing, 
And the trees half in leaf, 
And the grass growing. 


“Cluck! Cluck! the nursing hen 
Summons her folk, — 

Ducklings all downy soft, 
Yellow as yolk.” 


is illustrated in Picture 7 by Ever- 
ette Mays. 

And the flowers in the painting 8 
represent 


“Violets and primroses 
Blossom today 


For Minnie and Mattie 
And fat little May. 


—Christina Rossetti 


Minnie and Mattie among the 
violets and primroses are portrayed 
in Picture 9 as they seem to Dianna. 
Then follows Jack’s crayon drawing 
of Minnie and Mattie and fat little 
May out in the country spending a 
day. 


In Picture 11 the children watch 
as the woodpecker pecks out a 
little round hole., 


The last two pictures illustrate 
their own original poem: 


In lovely spring 

We sing and sing 

As we swing and swing, 
Way up so high 
Almost to the sky. 
Then down so low, 

To and fro we go, 
Slow, slow slow. 


In lovely spring we sing and sing, as we swing and swing. 

: ay 


‘ate 
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Nature Talks With Primary Children 


PETS 

I have a little neighbor who has rather an unusual 
pet that I want to tell you about. It is a bird which is 
larger than any other of our common blackbirds. It is 
black, but in the sunlight its feathers seem to be a beau- 
tiful purple color, especially about the neck and back. 
When hunting for food it usually walks, but sometimes 
hops. It can fly, though, by constantly flapping its 
wings. Can you guess what this pet is? (Children will 
probably guess the crow, but if not, tell them that its 
note is a harsh “Caw, caw.) The crow’s eye is all 
black and very keen and intelligent — in fact, the crow 
is more intelligent than any of our other common 
birds. 

We have a book here in this room which tells of a 
tame crow that was very fond of playing marbles with a 
little boy about your age. The boy would shoot a 
marble into a hole and Billy, the crow, would take a 
marble in his beak and drop it into the hole. The bird 
seemed to understand the game and would seem quite 
angry if the boy took his turn and made shots twice in 
succession. Have any of you ever known any tame 
crows? (My mother told me about a tame crow that 
would steal all the thimbles in the house and bury them 
in the garden. He would watch to see when a thimble 
was laid aside when the sewing was finished, and would 
grab it almost at once; then run and hide it.) They do 
seem to be very fond of bright glittering objects, or things 
small enough that they can carry them in their bills. 
My neighbor had a little trouble with his crow. He 
would take all the clothes-pins off the line and bury 
them. He finally had to be shut up on wash days. 

Ruth started to tell about her pet awhile ago. Would 
you tell us about it now, Ruth? (It’s my cat. Yesterday 
I had just one pet, but today I have four. This morning 
I saw my cat carrying something in her mouth. I 
thought it was a mouse or rat at first. Then I saw that 
it was a baby kitten.) (If she had it in her mouth, 
wouldn’t that hurt it?) The mother cat carries her 
babies very carefully by the nape of the neck, never 
hurting them. I think Ruth wants to tell us more. 
(She put that kitten in a box near our house, then left 
and soon came back with another one. Back she went 
again for the third one. All of them had their eyes 
closed. When she got them all there she licked them 
all over with her tongue.) That is the way she keeps 


Marian has two dogs. 


ETHEL R. TAYLOR 


Robert made this picture of his dog. 


them clean. A mother cat is very particular aboul 
her family’s cleanliness. Did she feed them, Ruth? 
(Yes, she let them get milk from her.) Kittens live on 
their mother’s milk for awhile. But, just as soon as 
they are old enough their mother leaches them to catch 
mice. She brings half-dazed mice to them so that they 
may learn to follow and catch them with their own 
little claws. (Once I saw a cat slapping a kitten.) Cats 
take very good care of their babies and are very kind to 
them, but also firm; and sometimes they punish them. 
The mother cuffs the ears by holding one side of the 
kitten’s head firmly with the claws of one foot, while 
she lays on the blows with the other. Perhaps we can 
go to Ruth’s house to see the kittens soon. Robert is 
very eager to tell about his dog. We would like to hear 
about it now. (Robert tells about a trick his dog can 
do.) What other tricks have you seen dogs do, Harold? 
All the children are given an opportunity to tell about 
their dogs.) I wonder if you would not like to use cray- 
ons, clay, chalk, or paint now to show us all what your 
dogs look like. (An activity period follows.) 


Stories and Poems to be used with the Study of 
Pets: 


DOG 


Amandus Who Was Much Too Big, by Elsie and 
Morris Glenn. Illustrated by Kurt Wiese. Pub. Mac- 
rae-Smith Co. 


Angus and the Ducks, by Marjorie Flack. Pub. 
Doubleday. 


Mac, The Adventures of a Scotch Terrier, by 
Cecil Alden. Pub. Oxford. 

Tammie and That Puppy, by Dorothy and Mar- 
guerite Bryan. Pub. Dodd, Mead Co. 

“The Extraordinary Dog” “The Ordinary Dog”; 
both from Magpie Lane, by Nancy Byrd Turner. 
Pub. Harcourt. 

“The Dog With the Green Tail,”’ by Barbara Knight 
from Story Tellers’ Magazine. 
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Michael of Ireland, by Anne Casserley. Pub. by 


Harper. 

“A Trit-Trot Story” from Childhood Education. 

“Sunning,” by James S. Tippett, and “The Hairy 
Dog.” Both from Sung Under the Silver Umbrella, 
A. C. E., Macmillan. 

Barkis, by Clare Newberry. Pub. Harper. 

“The Hobyahs,” retold by M. M. Smith — Iowa 
State Teachers’ college. 

“My Dog,” by Marchette Gaylord Chute, from 
More Silver Pennies — Macmillan. 

Angus and the Cat, by Flack. Pub. Doubleday. 

“Boasting”’; “Friend or Foe.” Both from Sing For 
Your Supper, by Eleanor Farjeon, Pub. Stokes. 

From In the Child’s World — “How Frisk Came 
Home”; “A True Story of a Dog’’; “Cleverness of a 
Sheep Dog”’; “The Dog and the Kitten.” 
CAT 

“How Spot Found a Home,” from Here and Now 
Story Book, by Lucy Sprague Mitchell. Pub. by 
E. P. Dutton and Co., Inc. 

Mittens; Babette. Both books by Clare New- 
berry. Pub. Harper. 

“Ting Ping and the Very Black Kitty” from The 
Rabbit Lantern, by Dorothy Rowe. Pub. Macmillan. 

*“A Kitten Who Forgot Kitten Talk,” from Educa- 
tion and Psychology —- 52a. 

Millions of Cats, by Wanda Gag. Pub. Coward 
McCann. 
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“How the Kitten Learned,” by Newlin from An- 
other Here and Now Story Book. Pub. E. P. Dut- 
ton and Co., Inc. 

“Mrs. Tabby Gray” from Mother Stories, by 
Maud Lindsay. Pub. Platt and Munk. 

“Selling Timothy Titus,” from For the Children’s 
Hour, by Bailey. 

The Tale of the Good Cat Jupie, by Neely Mc- 
Cay. Pub. Macmillan. 

“Mrs. Chinchilla” from Stery Hour by Wiggin 
and Smith. 

“The Seven White Cats,” from The Blue Teapot, 
by Alice Dagliesh. Macmillan. 

The Twins and Tabiffa, by Constance Heward. 
Pub. McKay. 

“The Resolute Cat’ and ‘Kittens’ Questionnaire.” 
Both poems from Magpie Lane, by Nancy Byrd 
Turner. Pub. Harcourt, Brace Co. 

“Cat,” from Sing for Your Supper, by Eleanor 
Farjeon. Pub. Frederick A. Stokes. 

“The Cat’s Tea-Party,” by Weatherly; ““The Mys- 
terious Cat,’”’ by Lindsay; ““Two Little Kittens,” anon- 
ymous; “I Love Little Pussy,” by Jane Taylor. All 
poems from Ring-A-Round, by Mildred Harring- 
ton. Pub. Macmillan. 

“Cat,” by Dorothy Baruch; “Cat,” by Mary Brit- 
ton Miller. Both from Sung Under the Silver Um- 
brella. A.C. E. Pub. Macmillan. 


Wedding In Barnyard Town 


SHEILA STINSON 


One fine morning it was rumored 
Around old Barnyard town 

That there would be a wedding there 
Before the sun went down. 


Such whispering behind their hands, 
And running here and there. . 

And then the invitations came 

From mom and papa Hare. 


Their daughter, little Pinkie Hare 
At three o’clock that day 
Would be married to White Rabbit 
And then they’d go away 


Upon a honeymoon, just think ... 
The folks were thunderstruck! 

The only one who said a word 

Was fat old Auntie Duck. 


“We must take up a collection 

For the very nicest kind 

Of gift to give them for their home, 
The best that we can find.” 


So they bought a lovely blanket, 
(Its color royal blue) 

And a pot for dipping Easter eggs, 
The work that they would do. 


They all got dressed up in their best 
And took along some rice 
To throw, and then all talked at once 
And gave the pair advice. 


Now little Mrs. Rabbit wore 
A most becoming gown; 

And was the very happiest 
Of all in Barnyard town. 


ied 
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Creative Design 


IRENE HAZEL 
Art Director, Caruthersville Public Schools, Caruthersville, Missouri 


A DESIGN problem using a 
simple paper cutting device and in- 
teresting color application, with a 
surprise effect. Materials: Paper, 
crayons, tempera. 

Fold squares of scrap paper and 
practice cutting some _ interesting 
design patterns. The paper may be 
folded in four or six sections as for 
snowflake patterns. Cut out large 
areas that leave little background 
space. When a satisfactory pattern 
has been cut, trace the cut design 
onto 9 x 12 drawing paper with a 
pencil. Fill in the design areas with 
crayons blended in a series of short 
strokes, in a gradation of colors. 
Color heavily. Put a tempera wash 
of black over the entire sheet. 

The design comes out with a nice 
crackled batik effect. 


A new field of interest may be 
created here by explanation of the 
Javanese method of wax relief dying 
and the similarity of this design 
problem of wax resistant areas and 
the finished crackled effect. 
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ACT I 


Characters: Paul Mary 
Susan Herby 
Tommy Anne 


Scene: At Paul’s house, one cold windy March 
day. (As the scene opens, Paul is welcoming the 
rest of the group into his living-room. Each one 
looks as though the wind had done plenty of 
damage to hair, scarves, etc.) 

Paul: I may be a softie, but give me the inside of a 
house on a day like this. 

Susan: I don’t blame you for feeling that way. I’ve 
been blown here straight up the street. It sure is gusty. 

Tommy: I think March is one of the meanest months, 
and it’s all on account of the old March Wind! 

Mary: I wonder what good the old wind is anyway. 
I'll bet it blows germs all over the place. No wonder we 
have colds this time of year. 

Herby: Poor March Wind! .You blame everything on 
him, and he isn’t here to defend himself, 

Anne: You're right, Herby. I’m sorry for him. We 
condemn him and he can’t answer back. 

Paul: Listen right now and you'll hear old Mr. Wind 
answering. 

(Outside is heard the sound of the wind. OO-O00- 
00-O0H!) 

Susan: We’ve been judging old March Wind without 
hearing his side of it. Let’s have a real courtroom scene. 
Someone could be Mr. Wind and with a judge, it could 
be decided whether Mr. Wind is really good or bad. 

Tommy: I believe that’s a fine idea. I’m inviting you 
all to my house to a birthday party next week. My 
mother will be pleased if the entertainment part is 
taken care of. She never knows what to do with you. 

Mary: Then let’s choose the parts now, so we'll have 
an idea what we are to say. 

Herby: Since Paul’s Dad is a real judge, why not let 
Paul have that part? 

Anne: Tommy, what could you be? 

Tommy: No one has said he’ll be Mr. Wind, so I'll 
take over if you want. 

Susan: Who could be the lawyer who accuses Mr. 
Wind of doing all the terrible things he does? 

Mary: Herby can be the lawyer. 


The Judge 


A March Play 
CAROLYN TOWLE 
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Sins 


Anne: Susan can be the clerk of the court and Mary 
and I will be in charge of the witnesses, because you'll 
need plenty of them. 

Tommy: The rest of my guests will be the witnesses. 
If the Wind ever hears what we're to do, he’ll blow our 
tops right off, but here goes! I’m taking that chance 
now! 

(Tommy starts for the door followed by the rest of 
the children, who imitate the wind, OO-O0-OOH, as 
they exit to end Act I.) 

ACT II 
Characters: Paul — Judge Susan — Clerk of the 
Court 
Tommy — Mr. Wind — defendant 
Mary and Anne, in charge of witnesses 
Herby — Lawyer Four Witnesses 

Scene: In the courtroom (at Tommy’s birthday 
party). (As the scene opens the Judge is calling 
the court to order with his gavel.) 

Judge: The court will now come to order. 

Clerk of the Court: We have come to hear the case of 
Mr. Wind. Order, please, while the lawyer speaks. 
Lawyer: 

Mr. Wind is sitting here, 

As calm as he can be. 

He’s quite bad I sadly fear, 

Time will tell, you will see. 

Clerk: Bring on your witness, 

Mary: First witness, please. 

First Witness: 

One day I was walking down the street; 

My hat upon my head, 

When Mr. Wind whom I chanced to meet, 

Just stole my hat of red. 

That hat.rolled off right into the lane. 

A car crushed it to bits 

And if Mr. Wind does that again, 

He’ll surely give me fits! 

Anne: Now the second witness, please. 

Second Witness: 

One day I was playing on the sand, 
With my big red balloon. 

Mr. Wind took it out of my hand, 
And sent it toward the moon. 
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It never came back to me at all. 

I don’t know where it is. 

It makes no difference, balloon or ball, 

Mr. Wind makes them WHIZZ! 

Judge: We've heard only one side of the case. Let’s 
hear from Mr. Wind, himself. 
Mr. Wind: 

They say I am loud, noisy and tough. 

I blow their things away. 

Maybe I am a little bit rough, 

But that’s my job, I say. 

During this month King March is my boss, 

He tells me when to blow. 

If I never worked ’t’would be a loss. 

Others will tell you so. 

Mary: Let’s hear from a defense witness. 
Witness Number Three: 

I went out for a sail one March day; 

Alas no wind at all. 

After some hours, | began to pray. 

Mr. Wind heard my call. 

He filled those sails; I began to go. 
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I again neared the shore. 

I’m grateful to Mr. Wind, you know, 

And shall be forever more! 

Anne: We have one more defense witness. 

Witness Number Four: 

I had a birthday the other day. 

Dad bought a kite for me. 

I climbed to the hill a mile away, 

To fly that kite, you see. 

Mr. Wind came too to help me out. 

He is my friend in need. 

Mr. Wind howled about; 

A real true friend indeed. 

Judge: 

We too have power we all could use, 

And just as well as he. 

God Bless You Mr. Wind, and I choose 

To say that you are FREE! 

(All of the characters join around Mr. Wind and close 
the play by singing an approvriate March song and 
perhaps reciting the poem “The Wind” by Robert 
Louis Stevenson.) 


If you are planning an assembly which will take little 
or no preparation you will find the subject of Health a 
worthwhile project. Children are greatly interested in 
learning how to grow into strong and sturdy. citizens 
who can enjoy participation in community affairs to 
the best of their ability. 

With colds and diseases at their peak during the 
months of winter and early spring, little folks are 
eager to co-operate in preventing the spread of such 
ailments among their groups at school. With the aid of 
the school nurse or teacher, the children can gather 
together many songs and poems that will become a 
part of a program with Health as the goal. 

A suggestive working plan is given on this page which 
was successfully carried out by a group of kinder- 
garten and 1B children. 

First a discussion was held as to the best way in 
which to introduce this material to other groups. An 
assembly was planned. Several children were chosen 
for leaders in making the announcements. The follow- 


Good Health Assembly 


MARGUERITE GODE 


ing program illustrates how children can plan an as- 
sembly. 
Health Program 


Children are seated in groups on the stage. This 
arrangement of grouping will permit effective choral 
speaking. 

Group one —- Light voices 

Group two — Medium voices 

Group three — Heavy voices 

First Child: Our assembly this afternoon is about 
Health. 

Second Child: We will tell you how the children at 
eo ee school can keep well and strong. 

Third Child: Exercise builds sturdy bodies. Children 
need to play out of doors in winter as well as in sum- 
mer. (Show chart 1) 

Fourth Child: We will sing two songs about playing 
out of doors. The names of-our songs are: “Playing in 
the Sunshine” and “Playing Out of Doors.” 

Fifth Child: We have also learned some poems about 
exercise. The girls will tell you a poem about winter 
playtime. 

Girls: (recite) (“A Sledding Song,” Norman C. 
Schlichter.) The boys will tell you a poem about sum- 
mer playtime. 

Boys: (recite) (“The Swing,” Robert Louis Steven- 
son.) 

Seventh Child: Food helps to make us grow. Every 
child should eat a big breakfast before coming to 
school. (Show chart 2) 
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Eighth Child: We will tell you the names of foods that 
make a good breakfast. 

(A group of children stand. Each child tells the 
name of a food. Example: Toast —- Eggs -—- Milk — 
Fruit — Fruit Juice — Cereal, etc.) 

Ninth Child: The cow gives us milk to drink. We 
will sing two songs about the cow. (Show charts) 
(Songs: “Mistress Cow,” ““Moo-Cow-Moo.”’) 

Tenth Child: We also know some poems about our 
friends. One is about the cow. One is about the milk 
man. 

(Choral speaking — children recite the following 
poems: “The Cow,” Robert Louis Stevenson; “The 
Milkman’s Horse,” author unknown. 

Example of Choral speaking: 

Medium Voices: 

On summer mornings, when it’s hot 

The milkman’s horse can’t even trot 

But pokes along like this — 

Heavy Voices: 

Klip-klop, klip-klop, klip-klop. 
Medium Voices: 

But in the winter brisk 

He perks right up and wants to frisk 

And then he goes like this — 

Light Voices: 

Klippety-klip, klippety-klip, klippety klip. 

Eleventh Child: Fruit and vegetables are also good 
body builders. We will tell you some poems about 
vegetables. (Poems: “Nice Mr. Carrot,”’ Dorothy 
Aldrich; “The Potato Dance,” Vachel Lindsay.) 


Twelfth Child: Cleanliness is a reason children keep 
well. We should keep as clean as possible. We should 
always wash our hands before eating. We should not 
put things in our mouths. We should brush our teeth 
every day. (Show chart 4) 

Thirteenth Child: We will tell you a poem about brush- 
ing our teeth and sing a song that will tell you how many 
times we should brush them. 

Choral speaking: 

Light Voices: 
When our teeth are bright and shiny 
Our smile is shiny too. 

Medium and Heavy Voices: 

So we brush and brush and brush 

To let the sunshine through 
Song: (Fit song to music) 

Brush — brush — brush away 


How do we know spring’s here to stay? 
Why, by the games the children play. 


No longer do we see a sled. 
The tricycles are out instead. 


Signs of Spring 


CLARA G, CORNELL 
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Brush your teeth three times a day 
Up and down and round and round 
Up and down and round and round 
Brush, brush, brush away 


Brush your teeth three times a day. 

Fourteenth Child: When do we brush our teeth? 

All Children: Morning, noon and night. 

Fifteenth Child: Rest is necessary if we are to keep 
well. Our school nurse says children should be in bed 
by seven o’clock during the school week. (Show chart 5) 

(Choral speaking: “Hippity Hop to Bed,” “The 
Plumpuppets,” Christopher Morley.) 

Sizleenth Child: Other things we should remember 
are: 


(Group of children stand. Each child names one 
thing, such as: Drink plenty of water -- Dress warm in 
winter — Cover our coughs and sneezes -—- Carry a 
handkerchief — Stay home with a cold.) 


Seventeenth Child: We are very happy to have our 
school nurse here today. Perhaps she would like to 
talk to you. 

(Introduce nurse.) (If school does not have a nurse, 
introduce teacher.) 


Eighteenth Child: Linda brought us a health record 
which we will play for you. The name of the record is 
“Sip Sip Supper.” 

(Record is played. Children join in singing part of 
record.) 

Nineteenth Child: This is the end of our program. We 
hope you have enjoyed it and that you will do all you 
can to help children keep well and strong. 

THE END 

Children may substitute poems and songs of their 
own choosing. 

Chart 1 — Pictures that show winter and summer 
outdoor play. (Label -- Exercise) 

Chart 2 — Pictures of foods. Children eating. (Label 
— Food) 

Chart 3 — Pictures of cow. Pictures of milk. Pic- 
tures of milkman. (Label — Milk) 

Chart 4 — Pictures of Cleanliness. Baths. Brushing 
teeth, etc. (Label — Cleanliness) 

Chart 5 — Pictures of rest. Children asleep. (Label 
— Rest) 

Children collect pictures for chart. 

Children help choose labels for chart. 

An invitation to the assembly is worded and written 
to children in other rooms. 


The roller-skates and autos small 
Go speeding past the houses tall. 


And marbles, tops and kites appear, 
These toys all snow us spring is here. 
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Mystery Chest 


KARIN ASBRAND 


Characters: 10 School Children, 2 Pages, The 
Fairy, 6 Flowers — Daisy, Dandelion, Pansy, Rose, 
Tulip, Violet. 4 Sunbeams, 4 Raindrops. 


Scene: A Garden. No special scenery is needed. 
A large vase of flowers on each side of the stage is 
effective. 


Costumes: The children wear school dress. 
The two pages wear shorts and white blouses, 
little black berets, long white stockings and ballet 
slippers (black). The Fairy wears a brief ballet 
dress of tarletan and carries a star-tipped wand. 
The Flowers wear very short tunics trimmed with 
the flowers they represent, and flower hats. The 
Sunbeams wear bright yellow tarletan ballet 
dresses, trimmed with gold tinsel, and the Rain- 
drops wear bright blue tarletan ballet dresses 
trimmed with silver tinsel and may also carry 
little bright blue tarletan umbrellas with silver 
tinsel streamers (but these are not necessary). 


As the curtain rises, the six flowers crouch at 
rear center of stage, their heads bowed, the four 
Sunbeams on right in the same pose, and the 
four Raindrops on left, also crouched down on 
stage, hiding behind open umbrellas. The 10 
school children are seated in center foreground, 
cross-legged. Off stage Right is an upright box 
on casters, large enough for the Fa_ry to stand 
upright, and which opens out. As the curtain 
goes up Children all rise and sing ‘‘Song of Joy,”’ 
from ‘*Magic Gifts,”’ first verse. * 


First Child: Uf there were only fairies 
To play with you and me; 
If there were elves and fairies 
How nice this world would be, 


Second Child: There surely should be fairies 
In every little flower 
For that is where the fairies live 
To gladden every hour. 


Third Child: There are fairies in the sunbeams. 
My mother told me so. 
She calls them Sunbeam Fairies, 
And Mother ought to know. 


Fourth Child: There are fairies in the raindrops, 
And in the morning dew, 
And they all shine so brightly, 
And do things for me and you. 


Fifth Child: There are fairies in my garden. 
There are fairies everywhere. 

Even though you cannot see them, 
I am sure that they are there. 


Sixth Child: (with a deep sigh) 
Well, 1 don’t believe in fairies, 
And I don’t believe they’re true, 
Though perhaps if I could see one 
I'd believe then. Wouldn’t you? 


(The two pages come on stage, wheeling the big box 
to Center.) 


Seventh Child: (as the children all clap their hands in 
delight) 
Oh, dearie me! a mystery box! 
It must hold a surprise. 
I want to open it and see 
What’s there, with my own eyes. 


First Page: So you want to see a fairy? 
I'll put you to the test 
If one of you will open 
This magic mystery chest. 


Second Page: So you want to see a fairy? 
Well, this fairy’s very sweet 
From the top of her bright curly head 
To her little twinkling feet. 


(Seventh Child cautiously goes to box and opens it. 
The Mystery Fairy steps out and curtsies to right, to 
left, and to center.) 


Seventh Child: (curtsies to her) 
Good day, dear little fairy, 
Do show us right away 
How we can all be fairies 
Beginning with today. 


(The Fairy may do a ballet dance, if desired. Then 
she goes on her toes from one to the other of the Flow- 
ers, the Sunbeams, and the Raindrops, touches them 
with her wand lightly, and they all rise as she touches 
them.) 


Fairy: I’m just a little fairy 
As you can plainly see, 
And you can all be fairies 
Just the same as me. 


Just do nice things for others 
And then pretend that you 

Are little fairies doing them; 
It’s fun pretending, too. 
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And then keep on pretending 

You live in a drop of dew, 
Or your home is in a budding flower 
Just big enough for you. 


Daisy: Every slender little daisy 
Is a fairy, pure and white, 
And bringing joy to people 
Is a daisy’s real delight. 


Dandelion: The lowly dandelion 
Is a fairy, bright as gold. 
The children pick as many 
As their little hands can hold. 


Pansy: A pansy is a fairy 
With a winsome velvet face, 
A thoughtful little fairy 
With a charm that’s full of grace. 


Rose: In every stately rose you see 
A fairy dwells supreme. 
It’s just pretend, of course you know, 
Quite like a pretty dream. 


Tulip: Tulips are so colorful 
They make folks feel so gay. 
They’re like lovely little fairies 
Spreading cheer along the way. 
Violet: And in the modest violet 
You'll find a fairy, too. 


But the fairies are all just-pretend. 
They might even be YOU. 


(Violet points to children.) (Raindrops and Sun- 
beams join hands and form semi-circle around children 
and fairy with Flowers still in Center background, and 
_ sing to the tune of “Rockaby. Baby.”’) 


Raindrops and Sunbeams, bright as can be, 
Just pretend fairies, as you can see, 

Good little fairies, trying to do 
Nice things for others, all the day through. 


First Raindrop: If it were not for the raindrops 
There just would be no flowers 
To add color to each garden 
And to make such happy hours. 


Second Raindrop: If it were not for the raindrops, 
Grass would wither up and die, 
If the dew did not keep falling 
From the early evening sky. 


Third Raindrop: Every little raindrop 
Helps to make the deep blue sea, 

The rivers and the little lakes 
As bright as they can be. 


TEASE 
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Fourth Raindrop: Each raindrop is a fairy 
That only wants to do 
Its little bit to make the world 
A pleasant place for you. 


First Sunbeam: Fach sunbeam is a fairy 
That tries her best to shine 
To make each corner of the earth 
More beautiful and fine. 


Second Sunheam: Each friendly little sunbeam 
Sends forth its brightest ray 
To make the little flowers grow 
More lovely every day. 


Third Sunbeam: We shine and shine so brightly 
With all our little might 
And make the very dullest spot 
Look beautiful and bright. 


Fourth Sunbeam: Each child can be a sunbeam 
And shine the way we do 
Because there’s need of brightness 
When folks are dull and blue, 


Eighth Child: It’s fun to be a fairy 
And so I’m going to try 
To be a fairy every day, 
Demure and sweet and shy, 


Ninth Child: 11\ do things for my mother. 
I'll do things for my Dad, 
And I will have the best time 
That I have ever had. 


Tenth Child: It’s been such fun to meet you, (curtsies to 
fairy) 
Dear little fairy friend, 
And to learn how to be fairies 
In the Land of Just Pretend, 


Fairy: It’s easy to be fairies, 
If, every single day 
You do a lot of pleasant things 
For someone every day. 
(All sing second verse of “Song of Joy.”’ *) 


Curtain 


THE END 


* “Magic Gifts’? may be procured from the 
Paine Publishing Company, 40-44 East First 
Street, Dayton, Ohio. 


Note: The Sunbeams may carry a small flash- 
light in each hand which they flash while speak- 
ing. 


ANNIE LAURIE VON TUNGELN 


March is here — a prankster gay, 
A mischief and a tease, 

She carries someone’s hat away 
On every passing breeze. 


March also gives us happy hours, 
She brings us merry spring. 

She whispers softly to the flowers 
And tells the birds to sing. 
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Poems 


Spring Is A Queen 
High: 

Spring is a Queen, so sweet and fair, 
With lovely flowers in her hair; 


Chrysanthemums and roses red, 
Adorn her noble, handsome head. 


Medium: 

Her dress is made of violets, 

And elves and fairies are her pets; 
AH! Tinkle, tinkle, in the dells, 
"Tear Lily-of-the-Valley’s bells! 


Low: 

Spring is a Queen, a laughing sprite, 

Who always is a pleasing sight; 

When, pitter, patter, fall her tears, 

They're rain, for which the dry 
earth cheers! 


Spring is a Queen we all love dearly, 
And welcome her advent, yearly; 
We spend many happy hours, 
Admiring her pretty flowers. 
Tulips, jonquils, we salute you, 
Purple pansies, zinnias, too; 

Oh, what an honor to appear 

In Spring, the Queen’s crown, ev’ry 

year! 


Happy Easter! 


High: 

Red and blue and green and yellow, 
We painted eggs today; ; 
“Happy Easter! Happy Easter!” 
The eggs all seemed to say. 
Medium: 

We sang, “Itisket, itasket!” 

For we all felt so gay; 

Then we placed them in a basket, 
At the end of the day. 


Low: 

Then we took a fluffy, yellow chick, 
As cute as he could be, 

And put him right up on the top, 
Where all the world could see. 


All: 

Then we gave it all to Mother, 

In our usual way, 

And she smiled, “Thank you! | 
have had 

A Happy Easter Day!” 


MARY LUCKEY SHARKEY 


Easter Joys 


High: 

Did you see the Easter Parade? 
Why, north, south, east and west, 
The happy folks were gathering 
Attired in Sunday best! 


Medium: 

Did you see the Easter Parade? 
Why, north, south, east and west, 
Gay children showed their baskets 
With eggs in grassy nest! 


Low: 

Did you see the Easter Parade? 

Why, north, south, east and west, 

The ducks and chickens quacked 
and peeped 

With customary zest! 


All: 

Did you see the Easter Bunny? 
Sure, he led the Easter Parade! 
And his smile was sweet and sunny, 
(May it never, never fade!) 
Happy Easter to you all, 

Old and young, great and small; 
Men and women, girls and boys, 
Share alike the Easter Joys! 


Good Manners 


High: 

“Thank you” and “Please”’ are little 
keys 

To ev’rybody’s heart; 

In the good cause of brotherhood, 

They play a major part. 


Medium: 

“T beg your pardon” and “May I?” 
Are easy words to say, 

And yet they brighten ev’ry place 
Where you may go or stay. 


Low: 

An “Excuse me” or “I’m sorry” 
You will never repent, 

For it brings you priceless friendshi: 
And it doesn’t cost a cent. 


All: 

Politeness is to do and say 
The kindest things you know, 
So you will scatter sunshine 
Wherever you may go. 


For Choral Speaking 


March Winds 


High: 

Hear the March Winds wailing, 
wailing, 

“OH ..oh..oh! Oh..oh.. oh!” 

See the sailboats sailing, sailing, 

“Ho..ho..ho! Ho..ho.. ho!” 


Medium: 

Hear the March Winds _ blowing, 
blowing, 

“OOH ..ooh.. ooh! OOH..ooh.. 
ooh!” 


See the windmills going, going, 
“Turn..a..too! Turn..a.. too!” 


Low: 

Hear the March Winds roaring, roar- 
ing, 

“Yip..ee..yip! Yip..ee.. yip!” 

See the gay kites soaring, soaring, 

“Dip..ee..dip! Dip..ee.. dip!” 

All: 

March Winds, March Winds, how 
we love you, 

With your OOHS and YIPS and 
OHS; 

Spring is just around the corner, 

When Playful March Wind blows! 


Our Visit tothe Circus 
High: 


Have you ever been to a circus? 

We went the other day; 

The tent was crowded, the people 
cheered, 

It made us feel so gay! 


Medium: 

The lions roared and the tigers 
snarled, 

The tricks they did were grand; 

We thought their trainer the bravest 
man 

In all our lovely land. 


Low: 

A lady climbed into a cannon, 
Was blown out with a BANG! 
How we all applauded her courage 
How the old rafters rang! 


All: 

Popcorn, peanuts, and cotton candy; 
Funny clowns with baggy knees; 
Oh, what fun and joy and happiness, 
The circus-goer sees! 
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A Social Study Unit 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 
THE CIRCUS 


rr . 
The circus has always proved a most in- 


will be asked and set up for further study. The 
teresting experience to children. The teacher teacher may list them either upon the black- 


is likely to find that nearly every child in her board or upon a large chart which may be 


room has had some sort of circus experience. used as a guide throughout the study. 


Ways in which interest in the circus may 1. How do circus people travel from place 


originate to place? 


2. Does the circus train look like our trains? 
1. Through the child’s bringing to school a 


newspaper containing pictures and articles 3. How fast do they travel? 


about the circus. 
4. Do families travel together? 


circus. 
load its trains? 


3. Through reading a story or poem about 


3 6. Who puts up the tents? 
the circus. — 


7. Who feeds the animals? 
4. Through discussing the animals in the zoo 


and their various tricks. 8. Where do the circus people get their 


animals? 
5. Through watching an animal parade. 


9. What do circus people eat? 
6. Through watching the performance of 


come clown at an entertainment. 10. How long do they train for their acts) 


7. Through telling stories about the circus. 11. Do the children get to go to school? 


8. Through singing songs about the circus. 12. What sort of people are the clowns? 


Many a discussion will follow. All the children 
pig i ; re The children may divide into groups, each 
will be anxious to share their experiences. The 
; 3 _ group being responsible for the information to 
children who have not had the opportunity of 
cover a given question or problem. The teacher 
seeing a circus will listen attentively and will : oe 
J may guide these reports through various and 
ask questions of those who have had the ex- ; i 
directed activities. 
perience. 


The work of the various committee groups 


Questions or Problems About the Circus will be developed under correlated activities 


Some of the following questions or problems _ which follow: 


is) 
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A Social Study Unit 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 
THE CIRCUS 


Activities Growing Out of the Study 


Reading 


Making and reading of charts on “Our 
Circus Train,” “The Elephants,” “The Side 
Shows,” ““The Parade.” 


1. A typical chart might read like this: 


OUR CIRCUS PARADE 


Today, we had a circus parade. 
I was a big fat elephant. 
My two baby elephants walked with me. 


The children fed me peanuts. 


SOME PEOPLE IN OUR CIRCUS 
Susie, the fat lady. 
Bobo, the tall man. 
Koko, the clown. 


Elsa, the Trapeze lady. 


2. Making circus riddles. 
3. Sharing poems and stories with the group. 


4. Silent reading activities based on a Circus 
Picture: 


a. Find the animal that eats peanuts. 
b. Find the animal that makes us laugh. 
c. Find the animal with a long neck, etc. 


5. Making and reading a bulletin on “Our 
Circus.” 


6. Making and reading labels for the circus 
project. 


7. Reading circus items from the daily news- 
paper. 

8. Making and reading “Our Circus Book.” 

9. Numerous seat work activities. (See Seat- 
work) 


Language 


1. A simple invitation to the parents, like: 
Come to our circus, please, 
Meet Koko at our door. 


You'll laugh and laugh, 
As you never laughed before. 
2. Dramatizing of circus stories. 
3. Pantomiming certain circus animals. 


4. Building unusual circus words, like, 
“the slippery seals,” ‘‘a boisterous clown,” “a 
daring feat.” 


5. Writing of circus signs. 


6. Making of speeches to introduce the 
characters. 


7. Making a circus peep show. 
8. Telling circus stories. 


9. Dramatizing circus events from reading 
directions. 


10. Writing original jingles. 


Science and Number 


How animals protect themselves. 
How animals survive the winter. 
What makes some snakes poisonous. 
Why the camel has its humps. 
Keeping a circus calendar. 

Making money for the circus. 


Use of relative terms: large, small, tall, short, 
etc. 


Simple addition facts in connection with cir- 
cus problems. 


Industrial and Fine Arts 


Making circus tents and sideshows, 
Making cardboard animals, 
Making circus posters. 

Making clay animals. 

Illustrating bill boards. 

Illustrating circus songs. 


Making a circus scrap book. 
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Meaningful Seat Work 


(To be correlated with Study of the Circus) 
FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


I. Making Pictures — like: 


Make a funny clown face. 


Draw a big, big circle for his head. 


Make his eyes, ears, nose, mouth, 


Color his cheeks red. 


Put a pointed cap on his head. 


Color it black and orange. 


II. Find Tricks 


(Children read the following tricks. 


put a cross after the ones they have seen:) 


1. 


2 


3. 
4. 
6. 


Q 
Oe 


Dogs ride in carts. 


. Elephants write their own names. 


Monkeys eat peanuts. 
Clowns ride in airplanes. 
Monkeys blow on horns. 
Bears walk on balls. 
Tigers carry umbrellas. 


The baby elephant washes his feet. 


Ill. Circus Jokes 


(Children are to put X after the jokes.) 


1. 


9 


3. 


Clowns are sad. 
Elephants eat peanuts. 
Giraffes talk all the time. 


Monkeys swing from their tails. 


. Bears sing funny songs. 


They 


6. Dogs jump through hoops. 


IV. Which 


(Children draw a line under the correct 
answers.) 


1. Which animal do you like best? 
elephant zebra donkey 

2. Which place do you like best to go? 
library | circus bed 

3. Which animal hangs from his tail? 
monkey elephant tiger 


4. Which animal do we have for a pet? 
lion zebra dog 


5. Which do you enjoy most? 
a parade a party a puzzle 


6. Which trick can you do? 


turn somersaults hang from 


eat fire your tail 
Finding Words 

dog bear tent bread = monkey 

donkey clown parade puppy dime 

clothes flag short flash show 


Children are to put in one list all words that 
begin alike. 


Children are to put in another list all words 
that end alike. 
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Meaningful Seat Work 


(To be correlated with Study of the Circus) 
FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


VI. Find all possible small words from 


large words like: 


elephant hippopotamus rhinoceros 


VII. Children are to make words from 


mixed letters: 
rabez (zebra) galuh gawno 


nirg radape noil 


VIII. Children are to arrange circus words 


in alphabetical order: 


Teacher choosing words like animal, bear, 
clown, donkey, elephant, fun, giraffe, hang, 


ice cream, Jacko, ete. 


IX. Drawing Pictures 


(Children are to draw pictures of the answers 


to the riddles.) 
I have a very long neck. 


My fur is covered with yellow and brown 


spots. 
My legs are long and my ears are sharp. 
Who am I]? 
I make everyone laugh. 


My face is painted red and white. 


I make funny faces. 
Sometimes I throw peanuts to the children. 


Who am I? 


X. Use of *“‘does”’ and “doesn’t”? 


(Children complete the sentences.) 
1. The lion roars. The monkey........roar. 


2 The clown laughs. The bear....... 


laugh. 
3. The hear growls. The horse. ....... growl. 
4. The horse gallops. The dog........ 


gallop. 


XI. At the Circus — Simple Problems: 


1. Molly had ten cents to spend. 
She beught four lollipops for five cents. 


How much money did she have left?..... 


bho 


silly had seven cents to spend. 
He paid two cents for a popcorn ball. 


How much money did he have left?.....:; 


3. John had twelve cents to spend. 


He bought lemonade for five cents. 


D 
| 
| 
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ee How much money did he have left?...... 
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Unit on Water 


ALICE HANTHORN—Principal Oliver Hazard Perry School, Cleveland, Ohio 


Kinds of Wells 


(Reading Lessons) 


There are many kinds of wells. 
Some are very large and deep. 
These are called reservoirs. 
Sometimes a spring is walled up. 
This makes a small well. 

Some wells and cisterns have a pump. 


Sometimes a windmill pumps the 
water. 


One old fashioned well was called a 
windlass, 


SOMETHING TO LEARN 


Discussion Period — Who has had a drink at a spring? Tell us about it. How did the water 
taste? Was it warm or cold? (If there is a spring in the neighborhood try to arrange a trip to visit 
it. If class cannot go, encourage children to ask their parents to take them.) 


Who has seen a windmill? (If windmills are common in the neighborhood spend the time learn- 
ing how a windmill operates.) Why do farmers need windmills? (Explain about need of cattle, 
horses and other animals for drinking water. Sometimes garden is irrigated by water pumped by a 
windmill. 


How a Windlass Works — Years ago many people living in the country got their drinking 
water by operating a windlass. This is the way it worked — a bucket was fastened to a long rope. 
The other end of the rope came up over a small wheel and was attached. When a person wished 
to draw up a bucket of water, he lowered the bucket into the well. It soon filled with water. Then 
the bucket was raised by turning a crank which wound up the rope. The work took more time than 
a pump and it was harder to do but the water was usually very cold and fresh. It tasted much 
better than water which came up through pipes. 


SOMETHING TO DO 


Bring in pictures of Dutch windmills. How are these like our windmills? Make pin wheels and 
let spin in the wind. 


WHAT AM I? WHAT AM I? 


I am in the woods. Iam made of iron. 


I come from the rocks. I work up and down. 
Iam pure and cold. Water comes out of me. 
People like to drink me. I fill the tank for the cattle. 


What am I? What am I? 
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Unit on Water 


ALICE HANTHORN 


Drinking Water 
(Reading Lesson) 


We have played a good game. 
Everyone is thirsty. 
We all want a drink. 


We will take turns at the drinking 
fountain. 


How did the water get into the 
drinking fountain? 


How did it get into the faucet? 
We will ask our parents to tell us. 
We will go to the library too. 


SOMETHING TO LEARN 


Spring Floods — Equinox — Explain that at the vernal equinox there are often heavy rains. 
These swell the rivers and help to fill reservoirs. Explain word reservoir. 


Snow on the mountains is melted by rains and by the sun. This brings down much water. 


Most of the water runs to rivers which carry it to the ocean. If it comes too fast. it causes damage 
by flooding the land. 


How Water Is Stored — Dams — A dam is often built across a river. This holds the water 
back. It can then be used to water fields by irrigation ditches. Sometimes it is pumped into large 
reservoirs. After it has been purified it is piped to the city for drinking water. 


Stand Pipes — Small inland cities frequently have large stand pipes. These are kept filled 
with water which is used for drinking water. 


City Water System — Large pipes are kept underground. These connect the stored up water 
with other homes, public buildings, fire hydrants, parks and other important places in the city. 


SOMETHING TO DO 


After a rain find a small brook or stream of water. Construct a dam across it. See how the 
water is forced to overflow. Now dig a small reservoir and see how quickly it fills with water. Dig 
little irrigation ditches and explain how fields are watered. 


g 
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Unit on Water 


ALICE HANTHORN 


Discussion Period — What is this water used for? Name all the kinds of boats you see. 
Who has had a boat ride? Tell us about it. 


Usually a trip by boat to a certain place costs less than to go by train or airplane. Can you 
tell why? Try to help children reason this out. No cost for railroad tracks, bridges, etc. Most 
boats are not as costly as airplane or locomotive. 


Why was so much early transportation carried on by water? Name the ships Columbus used 
to sail to America. Which type of boat travels the fastest? 


Where did all the water come from? (Review work learned on page 29. Water from all rivers 
eventually reaches lakes and oceans.) 


SOMETHING TO LEARN 
Show pictures of log rolling. Explain how logs are carried down the rivers to sawmills. i 


Show picture of flour mills. Explain how water wheels are turned in the river and how these 
once ground most of the grain into flour and meal. 


SOMETHING TO DO 


Draw the type of boat vou like best. Tell the class why you like this one. 


If possible secure folders showing the luxurious oceantliners. Plan an imaginary trip on one of 
these boats. 
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Unit on Water 


ALICE HANTHORN 


aa 
ay 


Some of these animals live in the water — draw a line under the ones that do. 


cats frogs 
fish rabbits 


robins dogs walrus 
minnows horses”. seals 


All animals live in the air, water or on the earth. Draw a line from the animal to the 


place it lives. 


bluebird air 
catfish 

sparrow 

cow earth 
sea lion 

whale 

polar bear 

lion water 


Some of these kinds of work are carried on with water, some are not. Put a line 


around the ones with water. 
raising cattle 
farming 
fishing 


Here are 5 words which 


blank. 


boating log rollin 
FS 


building houses teaching school 
digging coal selling automobiles 


have some part alike. What is it? Put each in the proper 


ring spring sing bring | king 
.... lived in a castle.. 
Water is good to drink. 
Mary has a new ..... 
Most children like to ..... 


me a glass of water. 
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Words by 
MADGE GRIFFIN 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


March Wind 


down the street. Then blew it right 


The trees are blowing up and down, 
We're dancing here and there, 
To music from the carousel, 
For Spring is in the air. 


We're spinning big and little tops, 
And roller-skating, too; 

We're never still a minute, 
We have so much to do. 


Spring Is In The Air 


LUCIA CABOT 


Music by 
ISABELLE GROETZINGER 


back at my feet. 
| 


On windy days we fly our kites, 
And over in the park, 

We sail our boats around the lake, 
Until it’s almost dark. 


And sometimes as we hurry home 
We see a little moon, 

It looks so pale and thin and scared, 
I guess it came too soon! 


a 
The wind blew oh Ye) hard to - day And 
did things in the odd - est way It took my hat way 
» 
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CATS—SEAT WORK Ethel R. Taylor 


I am a house cat. £2 Or 


I keep the mice and rats away. ai 
I have milk to drink. NG 
I have a warm place to sleep. von (0) 


Cut on the lines. 


Make a story in the box like the one above. 


I keep the mice and rats away. 
| have a warm place to sleep. 


2 4 


[Vhave mie drink 
ke, Cut out and paste the correct labels under the boxes above. 
One cat and one cat are two cats. 
Two cats and one cat are three cats. Two cats and two cats are four cats. 
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Question Box 
YVONNE ALTMANN, Kindergarten Director, Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


Question 1: Who is Uncle Sam? 


Answer: Uncle Sam was a jolly man who was an in- 
spector for army supplies in the war of 1812. He worked 
for Elbert Anderson. After he inspected the boxes, he 
marked them with the letters, ““E.A.-U.S.” The letters 
really stood for his employer and the United States, 
but when he was asked about them he jokingly said 
the U. S. meant “Uncle Sam.” From then on it became 
common to refer to all packages marked U. S. as be- 
longing to Uncle Sam. 


Question 2: How does a tal] tree carry water 

up to its top? 

Answer: A tall tree carries water up to its top by a 
series of little pumps which are formed by the living 
cells in the leaves and the wood. 


Question 3: Why do flowers fade? 


Answer: Flowers fade after the insects, which are 
attracted by the bright colors and perfumes, have 
brought the pollen to make the seeds fertile. The plant 
then feels that its duty of producing new plants is com- 
pleted because its seeds when planted will now grow 
into new plants. The plant then calls its life-giving 
juices back into the plant and the flower fades. 


Question 4: Why does water gurgle when you 

pour it from a bottle? . 

Answer: Water gurgles when you pour it from a bot- 
tle because the air tries to get into the bottle as the 
water comes out. Because the air always gets in and 
the water always gets out, this action causes the gurgle. 


Question 5: How can a fly walk on the ceiling? 

Answer: A fly can walk on the ceiling because if you 
look very closely at its feet you will find that they are 
covered with little hooks and a sticky substance. 
Because of these facts, a fly can walk on the ceiling. 
To really look closely at a fly’s feet, you would have to 
use a strong microscope. 


Question 6: Where did the days of the week 
get their names? 


Answer: The days of the week got their names from 
the heathen gods a very, very long time ago. The 
names of the heathen gods were chosen because they 
were the most well-known names at that time. At 
that time many people worshiped the sun and the moon. 
Therefore, Sunday is taken from the sun’s day and 
Monday from the moon’s day. Tuesday is named after 
the war god, Tiu. Tiu was a German god. The next 
three days of the week were taken from the names of 
gods in northern Europe. Thus, Wednesday got its 
name from the god Woden, Thursday from the god 
Thor. and Friday from the god Frigga. Saturday got 
its name from the Greek god, Saturn. 


Question 7: What makes it dark and what 
makes it light? 


Answer: The earth is always turning round and 
round. At night the side of the earth we are living on is 
away from the sun so it is dark. In the daytime the part 
of the earth that we live on is toward the sun. There- 
fore it is light. 


Question 8: What makes some days warmer 
than others? 


Answer: The warmth of the weather depends upon 
the heat from the sun. All over the sun there are little 
spots of heat. These spots keep changing. Sometimes 
they get hotter and sometimes they disappear all to- 
gether. The heat streams from these spots to the earth. 
As the heat comes to the earth it is carried along by 
currents of air. These currents pass over cooling water 
which would make the day cooler. On the other hand, 
if the currents of air passed over a hot desert the day 
would be warmer. Therefore, some days are warmer 
than others because of the changing conditions of the 
heat on the sun and the air eurrents. Of course, the 
most important reason is how much heat comes from 
the sun on that particular day when it is warmer than 
on other days. 


Question 9: How does a toad catch flies? 


Answer: Because the toad’s tongue is different than 
ours, it is very easy for him to catch flies. You see, 
instead of being fastened in the back the way ours is, 
it is fastened in the front. That way he can throw it out 
two inches. If a fly is farther away than that, he can 
spring forward on his strong, hind legs, and then slip 
back into a sitting position again. Because a toad’s 
tongue is sticky, the fly remains on it while he snaps it 
into his mouth. 


Question 10: How does a toad drink? 


Answer: A toad does not drink the way we do. He 
must have water. If he does not, he will die in a very 
short time. A toad’s body is like a sponge. Therefore, 
when he wants a drink, he will sprawl! out on his large 
belly and soak himself full. 


Question 11: Where does a toad sleep in sum- 
mer? 


Answer: When a toad wants to go to sleep in the 
summer, he digs himself a bed in the ground. He likes 
to sleep in loose sand because it is easier to make a bed. 
After he has made his bed by kicking and twisting, he 
crawls in backward. He lies with only his large eyes 
sticking out, which he can quickly pull in if danger is 
near. Danger might consist of a hungry snake crawl- 
ing near-by. 


(More questions and answers will follow next month.) 
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State Seal Poster 


MAE TAYLOR KROUSE and DIANA ALLEN 


Can YOU sing with Boy and Girl 
The state song 
“MARYLAND, MY MARYLAND” 


i 
In Maryland the people speak of Eastern Shore 
— and — Western Shore; Chesapeake Bay runs through 


greater part of state, making two shore lines: 


United States Naval Academy at Annapolis; 
Famous Johns Hopkins Hospital in Baltimore; 
Annearolis, Capitol City; 


Cs 


: Dicek-eyed Susan! 
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ALPHABET BOOK Louise D. Tessin 
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Louise D. Tessin 


EASTER RABBIT SEASON (Page 64) 


ALVIN ECKERT 
THIRD GRADE 
SHURTLEFF SCHOOL 
NAPA? CALIF. 


YY 
(RLCELR 


LOOKS LIKE AN 
draw a une LOLOL 
THAT LOOKS A 
LITTLE LIKE AN S 
3. ADD AN EGG-SHAPED 


HEAD. 
4. TWO EARS 
5S. TAIL 


6- ARMS (FORE LEGS) 
J. LOWER LEGS 
UNLESS EASTER 
EGGS COVER THESE. 


CUT SHAPES 
FOR EGGS FROM 
FOLDED PAPERS 


an > Va 
| 
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Louise D. Tessin 


ADD A REALISTIC BUTTERFLY 
TO THE COMPOSITION. CUT 
FROM FOLDED PAPER. COLOR. 


BEND WINGS BACK. PASTE. 
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ON EASTER PARADE (Page 64) Louise D. Tessin 


FROM FOLOED PAPER 
CUT TWO LEGS. 


TRACE BASIC PATTERK 

a FOR RABBIT UPON 

WHITE CONSTRUCTION 
PAPER. ADD DETAILS 
AS RIBBON , EGG, ETC. 


ALL DETAILS AND 
CHARACTER MARKS 
MAY BE TRACED UPON 
OTHER SIDE IF DESIRED. 


COLOR AND cUT ouT. § 


BE SURE NO WAX 
CRAYON COLGRING 
IS APPLIED To AREA 
WHERE LEGS ARE 


PASTED TO BODY. 


NEXT, PASTE LEGS To BODY. POINT A SHOULD 
MATCH POINT A AT BASE OF RABBIT, MATCHING 
EDGES. THEN BEND LEGS OUTWARD ON 
DOTTED LINE A-B WHICH SHOULD COINCIDE 
WITH BASE A-B ON RABBIT. 
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Louise D. Tessin 


CUT 3'/2 INCH CIRCLE . DRAW DECORATIONS WITHIN '/4 INCH ON ALL SIDES. 
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EASTER GREETINGS (Page 64) Louise D. Tessin 


DECORATIVE EDGE. CUT 
ALONG DECORATIVE EDGE. 
PRINT GREETING UNDER 


DRAW DSESIGN 
ON COVER 
2 
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Bess Bruce Cleaveland 
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SWEDEN POSTER (Page 64) 
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THE DUCK FAMILY—Build-up Poster (Page 64) Helen Strimple 


9X12” ORCAN BE 12” x 1g” 


— LIGHT BLUE 

MEDIUM BLUE 
— DARK BLUE 
eves 


WHITE 


ORANGE 


1 CUT ON FOLD 


/ 
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EASTER BUNNY—Toy Cut-out (Page 64) Helen Strimple 


BASKET 
HANDLE 


— FOLD 


-EGG 


d5 
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7 
BASKET 
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CUT ON 
| FOLD 
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help Keep yard 
clean and safe 
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Cut Your Easter Silhouettes 


AGNES CHOATE WONSON 


to the white back of your silhouett 

S i LHOUETTES are very easy sheet. Cut all small spaces first 
of accomplishment; one needs sharp- piercing your sharp  scissors-point 
pointed scissors, silhouette paper into the middle of each space, t 
(black or colors with white backing, avoid ragged edges. Cut large space 
bought at any school supply house) last. Mount with paste (not glue) 
and —- patience! on white or colored paper folder 
The accompanying rabbit de- Use for grecting cards. place cards 


signs may be traced with carbon on — or favors, or program covers, 


ASS 
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Mrs. Goose's Sudden Trouble 


Ong DAY when Mrs. Goose 
was peeling a pan of onions for 
soup, she began to cry. Big tears 
came into her eyes and spilled down. 

Now she did not stop to think 
that it might be the strong smell of 
so many onions that made her cry. 
She just decided that something 
awful must be happening to her; 
so she stood there, crying and 
peeling, and wondering what the 
matter was. 

“Why am I crying like this?” she 
thought. ““‘What can be the inatter? 
Am I sick? Has there been a bad 
accident? Is one of my friends in 
danger? Or am I in danger, myself?” 

She looked all around the kitchen, 
and everything was just as it should 
be; there was nothing to be afraid of. 
No danger at all. She went on peel- 
ing the onions, and of course that 
made her cry even more; and after 
a while she got to crying out loud 
and making such a noise about it 
that Three-Ducks heard her, from 
way out in the road. So they 
waddled up and knocked at her 
door. 

“Who's t-t-t-t-t-there)” 
Mrs. Goose. 

“Tt’s just Three-Ducks. We won- 
der what the matter is. Are you in 
trouble? Can we help?” 

“Yes, I am in very sudden, awful 
trouble,” answered Mrs. Goose, in a 
wet, wailing voice. ““But you can’t 
help me, thank you, — because I 
don’t know what the matter is, 
myself!” 


sobbed 


Three-Ducks were very surprised 
by this remark. They didn’t say 
anything for a minute; then they 
called back: ““You mean you are 
crying — and you don’t know 
why?” 


MIRIAM CLARK POTTER 
Illustrated by the Author 


Three Ducks heard 


Mrs. Goose crying. 


99 


“That’s just it — she told 
them — “and I can’t stop, either. I 
can’t even take time to come to the 
door, because I have to keep wiping 
tears off with my big, blue handker- 
chief.” 

Three-Ducks talked together in 
low, quacky voices, and decided 
that this was very serious. “Let’s 
go and get Mrs. Squirrel,” they said. 
“She'll know what to do.” 


So they plopped across the street, 
and brought her. “Just listen here 
at the door,” they said. “Did you 
ever hear Mrs. Goose making such a 
loud fuss? Why, she’s just boo-hoo- 
ing! What do you think is the 
matter?” 

“T'll find out.”” So Mrs. Squirrel 
called, in a chattery, cheery voice, 
“Hi there, what’s the trouble? Have 
you a bad pain somewhere? Or have 
you had bad news?” 

Mrs. Goose called back, “I don’t 


seem to have a pain — and I can’t 
remember getting any bad news. 
But I am crying so hard! I just 
can’t stop. So — there must be 
something the matter! Why, my 
big, blue handkerchief is getting 
all wet!” 

Mrs. Squirrel shook her head, 
and whispered to Three-Ducks, “It 
is very serious. This time she seems 
to have lost her mind.” 

“‘We didn’t know she had a mind,” 
said Three-Ducks. 

“She never had much — but 
there was a little something ...”” said 
Mrs. Squirrel. “Something better 
than what she has now. Why, she 
seems just loony, this time.’’ Then 
she spoke up loud, “Come on — 
let. us in — so that we can help you.” 

“But how can you help me,” 
answered Mrs. Goose, “when I 
don’t know, myself, what the matter 
is? Tears keep running out of my 
eyes and down my bill in little 
brooks and rivers. And I don’t know 
wiry!” 

“Try to think.” 

“*T can’t think. | can only cry!’ 

And she went off inte a lot of 
loud boo-hoos and squeaky sobs. 
Mrs. Squirrel put her paws over her 
ears, to shut the sound gut. 

“Tl tell you what,” she whisp- 
ered to Three-Ducks, “‘let’s go and 
get someone to help us.” 


They went to Old Lady Owl’s 
little tree-house at the egde of the 
Wild Woods, because she was wisest. 
When they got there they were all 
out of breath, they had hurried so. 
But oh dear — Old Lady Owl was 
not at home? There was a little 
note pinned up by her door, “‘Gone 
on a Flying Trip. Back about 
night.” 
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“Well, we certa’nly can’t wait 
that long,” said Three-Ducks. ‘‘Let’s 
go to Black Cat’s. He is a smart 
fellow — maybe he can help us.” 

But when they arrived — bad 
luck, ‘again! There was a little note 
on his door, too. This one said, 
“Gone to get some catnip. Just out.” 

“What does he mean by ‘just 
out?’ ” asked Mrs. Squirrel, stand- 
ing on her tippy-toes, to read better. 
“Just out of the house?” 

“Just out of catnip, that’s what 
he means,” decided Three-Ducks, 
“but all this talking isn’t helping 
Mrs. Goose any. Why, she may be 
drowning, with all those tears! 
Whom shall we get to Help us? Mr. 
Pig is nearest. He’s not very bright, 
but he’s better than nobody.” 

“Yes, he is very big and strong,” 
said Mrs. Squirrel. ““He might be 
able to batter the door down.” 

“Better not tell him about that 
beforehand,” said. Three-Ducks, “‘or 
he might not come. He is big and 
strong — but he is lazy, too. He 
wouldn’t like to batter.” 

“So, we'll just ask him to come 
along,” agreed Mrs. Squirrel. 
we'd better hurry, too!” 

Mr. Pig was sitting reading an 
Animaltown newspaper, eating a 
big bag of sugar popcorn: but he 
said he would come. So they trailed 
to Mrs. Goose’s house — and the 


Mr. Pig began to sniff the air. 


sound of loud crying was still going 
on. 

““Mrs. Goose — here we are again 
—to try to help you,” called Mrs. 
Squirrel. “‘Have you thought what 
the matter is?” 

““No — but I am even more sure 
that I must be in some kind of deep 
trouble — because my crying is 
worse. Why, I can hardly see out of 
my eyes now! And my big blue 
handkerchief is just a wet mop!” 

Mrs. Squirrel turned around to 
ask Mr. Pig to please begin batter- 
ing down the door, when she noticed 
that he had begun to sniff the air. 


Mrs. Goose came in with more hot soup. 


His big, snouty, sensitive nose ‘was 
up; his eyes were shut, and he was 
sniffing and sniffing. This was the 
way he always acted when he 
passed the Grocery, or when he 
went near to kitchens where. his 
animal friends were cooking. His 
always-hungry nose was quick to 
find food smells in the air. 

“Open the door — so that we can 
find out why you are crying,” Three- 
Ducks called, again. 

But Mr. Pig said, “She won’t 
need to open the door. I know now, 
why she is crying.” 

“Why?” asked Three-Ducks and 
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Mrs. Squirrel, all together. 

He did not answer them. He just 
called to Mrs. Goose; ‘Madam, 
what are you doing?” 

“Why, I am crying! What a silly 
question! Can’t you hear me?” 

“We certainly can,” Mr. Pig told 
her. “But what else are you doing?” 

“I’m only peeling onions. I’ve 
been doing that for a long time — 
and it’s fortunate I’m busy, because 
it keeps my mind off the trouble I 
must be in.” 

“So that’s what it is,” said Mrs. 
Squirrel and Three-Ducks, nodding 
their heads together, glad that Mr. 
Pig had smelled the trouble out. 
“Come and open the door now, Mrs. 
Goose dear,” squeaked Mrs. Squir- 
rel, happily, “because we know now, 
why you are crying.” 

“You know? But how can you, 
when J don’t?” 

“Never mind all that —we know.” 

“Well, I'll come, if I can find the 
way to the door. For as I told you, 


On E DAY Miss Nancy Mouse 
had crept into the house to see if she 
could find some crumbs, for she was 
hungry as could be. 

She heard the farmer tell his wife 
that at the edge of town a circus 
tent was pitched, and that they had 
a funny clown whose nose was red as 
jelly-beans. “Now, wife, I think 
we'll go; so get the children ready 
and we'll see a circus show.” 

Now all this while Miss Nancy 
Mouse, behind the pantry door (so 
curious that her little eyes popped 
out more than before), escaped as 
quickly as she could and ran with- 
out a word to find old Grandma 
Goose and tell her just what she had 
heard. 

“And Grandma, maybe we could 
70 (Miss Nancy’s eyes were bright). 
What fun if we could only see a 

ircus show tonight.” 
But Grandma Goose was very 
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my eyes are all filled up with tears.” 

They could hear her stumbling 
along, and then she was on the porch 
beside them. She certainly did look 
miserable, with her eyes almost 
closed up, and wet streaks on her 
feather cheeks. 

She just stood there, and then 
she said, “‘Why, it’s funny — but 
out here in the fresh air I feel better. 
Look — the tears are stopping. So 
my sudden trouble must be over. 
But how I did cry! Well, now that I 
am myself again. I must go back to 
my work. There I was, when all this 
happened to me, just peeling 
onions.” 

“Don’t peel any more of them,” 
quacked Three-Ducks. 

“We strongly advise you not to,” 
added Mr. Pig. 

“What were you fixing so many 
for, anyway?” asked Mrs. Squirrel. 
“Why, to make a good, thick soup. 
But I guess I have enough, now.” 
“If you have so many onions, 


Barnyard Town Circus 


SHEILA STINSON 


wise and knew they could not go, so 
said, the next best thing would be 
for them to have a show. 


“First, we must get the folks all 
here and have a big parade, then 
make some cotton candy and some 
nice pink lemonade.” 

They asked Dapple Gray to lead 
them with old Grandma on his back. 
Poor Grandpa Turtle laughed until 
they thought his shell would crack. 
White Cow, Dog Tray and Mistress 
Hen and Billy Whiskers, too, fat 
Auntie Duck and Mister Hare were 
quite a happy crew. 

They made a lot of noise and 
walked all over Barnyard town, and 
Sam the mule made so much fun 
they said he was the clown. 

Then down they sat and made 
their plans for who would play each 
part, and what each one would have 
to do and how soon they would 
start. 


all ready,” suggested Mr. Pig, 
“why not have a little — er — sort 
of a dinner-party?” He looked 
greedy and hopeful. 

Mrs. Goose blinked. Then she 
laughed. “I'll pop the kettle on the 
stove,” she said, “and make some 
biscuits. After all, you were very 
kind to try to find out why I was 
crying.” | 

As they sat around the dinner 
table that night, Mrs. Squirrel 
said, “But you haven’t asked us 
why you tears rained down like that. 
Don’t you want to know?” 

“No,” said Mrs. Goose, as she 
came in with more good hot soup.” 
“Because if I knew, it might start 
me off again. And then I’d need my 
big, blue handkerchief — and I 
haven’t washed it out yet.” 

“Then let’s all be happy,” grunted 
Mr. Pig, swallowing a biscuit with 
one big gulp. 

“And thankful,” quacked Three- 
Ducks. 


Dog Tray would be the acrobat 
and ride old Dapple Gray; and 
Nancy Mouse and Mister Cat 
would do a roundelay. 

You see, this circus had to be 
quite different than the rest, and 
each performer had to do the thing 
he did the best. 

Big Turkey Gobbler gobbled loud, 
because no circus day would be 
quite right without the sound of a 
calliope. 

The red calf chased her tail around 
and little Pinkie Hare rode bareback 
on old Sam the mule and gave them 
all a scare. They all agreed that 
they'd had fun, and started off to 
bed, and Grandma Goose looked 
after them, nodding her wise old 
head. 

She knew the reason they had had 
such lots of fun, you see. It was 
because they got along in peace and 
harmony. 
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. A Story of Kites 


LILLIAN S.. GRAHAM and MARJORIE WACKERBARTH 


¢D)avpy, Come out and look 
at our new kites. Johnny and I have 
been working on them all day.” 

Well, Bobby, it looks as if you 
and Johnny have done a good job. 
The next thing is to see if they will 
fly.” 

“We think they'll fly all right. 
We're going to try them tomor- 
row.” 

“I hope you have good luck, boys. 
It’s a lot of fun to fly kites but there 
was a time when flying kites was a 
serious business.” 

“What do you mean, Daddy? 
Serious business?” 

“Kite flying dates back to an- 
cient times, Bobby. The Chinese 
invented the first kite and it was 
used in giving signals in warfare. 
There are records of its being used to 
frighten the enemy at night. It 
was used too to figure the distance 
to an enemy’s camp and as a dis- 
tress signal from a_ surrounded 
fortress.” 

“Didn’t they ever use them just 
for fun, Daddy?” 

“Oh, yes, but not until about the 
10th century. Then both men and 
boys enjoyed the sport They had 
what they thought was a very good 
reason for kite flying. The boys 
were encouraged from earliest child- 
hood to take part in kite flying 
because it made them “Throw their 
heads back and open their mouths, 
thus getting rid of internal heat.’ ” 


“Wow! That’s a good one, Daddy. 
Weren’t they funny? Tell us some 
more about kites and we can tell 
our ‘social studies’ class on Mon- 
day.” 

The Chinese word “kite” (yuan) 
is kept in our English word. The 
“kite” is a kind of hawk which 
spends much time in the air looking 
for insects and mammals in the 
fields beneath. 

The Chinese kites are very dif- 
ferent from our frail structures. 
They put a lot of work on their 
kites. The frame is light, elastic 
bamboo and on this frame they 
stretch rice paper or thin silk paint- 
ed in bright colors. The designs are 
quaint and fantastic but very ar- 
tistic. They are made in many 
different shapes. The most popular 
forms resemble figures of beings and 
monsters which are famous in their 
legends; dragons, birds of prey, 
serpents, frogs and fishes, butter- 
flies and centipedes. 


Sometimes the artistic object 
floating overhead will be the figure 
of a beautiful woman, a popular 
actor or maybe a hero of the day. On 
festival days flower baskets and 
boats soar overhead vieing in color 
with the pheasant walking so se- 
dately over the ground below. They 
tell us these shapes and colors are 
very cleverly worked out — that 
looking at them on the ground they 
appear grotesque and out of pro- 
portion, but when they are in the 
air at the end of tough cords wound 
over a reel in the hands of skillful 
operators they appear beautiful and 
lifelike. 


They go to much trouble and 
work to get accurate likenesses of 
what they decide to represent. I 
have read about the famous “centi- 
pede kite.” It is made of 25 discs 
each one foot in diameter. Cords 
are so placed that the discs are held 
apart. At the back end is a cluster 
of streamers forming the tail. The 
kite is 40 feet long and so heavy that 
it takes several men to lift it from 


the ground. It is controlled in the! 


air by cords attached to three or 
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more parts of the body. When it is 
in the air it looks like a monster with 
bulging eyes and protruding horns. 
It pulls and writhes just like a live 
serpent would if held in leash. 

The position of kite-maker was 
an honorable one in the old days. 
Li Ye was a kite maker to one of the 
Emperors. He became famous by 
inventing a musical kite. He fas- 
tened a bamboo flute to the kite’s 
head. When flown so that the wind 
struck the holes of the flute in a 
certain way it made music that 
sounded like a harp. It was a mourn- 
ful sound and could be heard at 
great distances. Such kites were 
sent up to scare the evil spirits from 
the air. 

Another kind of kite that pro- 
duced music was made of a light 
willow wood or bamboo bow strung 
with a silk cord. When the wind 
struck the bow it also produced a 
humming sound much like a harp. 

In China the ninth day of the 
ninth month was “Kite-day.” The 
flying was done on some hill where 
contests were held. The object of 
the contest was to bring down any 
one of the kites. They had a very 
tricky little scheme in this. A mix- 
ture of crushed glass or porcelain 
mixed with glue is put on the cord 
near the kite. The contestants 
strive to get to windward of the 
opponent so that the stiff string 
may cut through that of the one 
flying the desired prize. Night is a 
favorite time for such contests. 
Paper lanterns lighted by small 
candles inside swing from small kites 
in the shape of butterflies. These 
are attached to a large kite. Chil- 
dren especially enjoy watching these 
kites because they know that the 
little bamboo cases attached to the 
cords that hold the large kite in 
place, have fire-crackers hidden in- 
side and that they will be sent to the 
top where they will explode into 
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brilliant stars or a basket of flow- 


ers 

“Thank you for the story,” ex- 
claimed both boys as Daddy fin- 
ished. 
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“That’s all right, boys,” said 
Daddy. 
these tricks when you make your 


next kite.”’ 


Giftie’s Gift 


KARIN ASBRAND 


In A COUNTRY known as the 
Land of Delight dwell the Merry 
Little Men with their Merry Little 
Maids. Giftie was one of them. He 
was a very old man, as old as Time, 
and well loved because he was 
always trying to find things to do to 
make folks happy. 

Giftie had four lovely nieces, who 
were the pride of his heart. When he 
heard that: Prince Charming, who 
would some day rule the Land of 
Delight, was riding through the 
country to choose a bride, he 
thought that surely one of his four 
treasures would make a wonderful 
Princess. So he hurried off to tell 
them the glad news. 

He found the four girls playing 
about in the garden with some of the 
Merry Maids and Merry Men. He 
stopped for a moment to watch 
them. They were dancing around in 
a circle, singing merrily, ‘““The Prince 
will come today; the Prince will come 
today; Heigh-o, the merry-o, the 
Prince will come today.” 

His four nieces, Nora, Dora, 
Flora, and Cora, were the prettiest 
of all the merry maids. Nora had 
hair as black as a raven’s wing and 
dark eyes that snapped and sparkled 
as she talked. She was the studious 
one. Dora’s hair shone like burnished 
copper and her eyes were a merry 
brown. Flora was the very blonde 
one, for her eyes were blue and her 
hair as yellow as corn silk. Cora 
was Giftie’s favorite. Her hair was 
like spun gold in the sunlight, and 
her eyes were as blue as the delphini- 
um in his garden. 

“I want to be a Princess,” said 
Flora. 

“T’ll give you all a chance to be 
chosen,” promised Giftie. “And I'll 
give you each a gift to charm the 
Prince. I have them all here for 


you in my pocket — Beauty, Riches, 
Wisdom and Goodness. Nora, since 
you are the oldest one, you shall be 
first to choose, then Dora, then 
Flora, and Cora, you being the 
youngest, will, I am afraid, have to 
take what is left.” 

“Oh, that’s all right,” said Cora. 
“A gift’s a gift anyway. I know 
that I will like whatever you give 
me.” 

“T’ll choose Wisdom,” Nora said, 
“because certainly the Prince will 
choose a Princess who is wise.” 

So Giftie gave her a tiny, gilt- 
edged book. 

“Tt has all the answers of every- 
thing you want to know,” he told 
her. “As long as you have it, you 
will be the wisest one in the land.” 

“I choose Riches,” said Dora, 
“because certainly the Prince would 
never look at a poor wench.” 

So Giftie gave her a shiny round 
gold piece. 

““As long as you have this in your 
possession,” he said to her, “‘you 
will be the richest maid in the land.” 

“T choose Beauty,” Flora hurried 
on to say, “because certainly the 
Prince would never look twice at a 
girl who is plain and homely.” 

So Giftie gave her a quaint bottle 
of lotion. 

“It will make you the loveliest 
lady in the land,” he promised her, 
and turned sadly to Cora. ““The only 
thing that is left to you is Goodness,” 
said he. And he hung a little gold 
heart around her neck suspended 
from a narrow gold chain. “‘As long 
as you have this, you will always 
have a heart of gold,” he promised. 

Nobody had seen the Prince 
riding by. He tethered his white 
steed to a tree, and stood at at a 
distance and watched the merry 
maids and the merry little men. 


“You might try some of 


Stop! Look! Listen! 
NONA KEEN DUFFY 


Stop! Look! Listen! 


Safety first and last; 
Watch what you’re doing 
When traffic’s going past. 


“Now go and prepare yourselves 
for the Prince,” Giftie commanded 
his four nieces. 

As they were about to go into 
the house, Nora almost tripped over 
a child who sat on the steps reading 
a book. 

“Get away from here,” she cried, 
crossly. “What are you doing here 
anyway?” 

“T want to learn so I can be wise,” 
said the boy, looking at her, solemn 
as an owl, from out of his tortoise- 
shell glasses. 

“Don’t you know that no matter 
how much you read, you can never 
become as wise as I?” demanded 
Nora. “So go away from here.” 

“But I want to see the Prince,” 
cried the child. 

“He doesn’t want to see you,” 
scoffed Nora. 

you’ve hurt his feelings,” 
said Cora. “He is crying. Come, 
little boy, you shall stay with me, 
and see the Prince.” 

And she took his hand and dried 
his eyes with her handkerchief. 

Then the little flower girl who had 
been selling flowers at the corner, 
bumped into Flora, who was so 
angry that she took a handful of 
flowers out of the basket and 
trampled them under her feet. 

“Oh, my beautiful flowers,” 

sobbed the child. “I brought them 
to give the Prince for the Princess 
of his choice.” 

“When the Prince sees me,” 
scoffed Flora, “he won’t have eyes 
for flowers, for nothing is as beauti- 
ful as I am.” 

“Don’t cry,” said Cora, gently, 
picking up the flowers from the 
ground. “‘You shall give your flow- 
ers to the Prince when he comes.” 

Nobody had seen the little bare- 
foot beggar boy at the garden gate, 
until suddenly Dora spied him. 

“Oh, look at rags and tatters,” 
she cried, shrilly. “Go away from 
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here. The Prince is coming, and 
there is no room here for the likes of 
you.” 

“But I am not going to beg,” 
pleaded the boy. “I only want to 
see the Prince.” 

“Go away,” commanded Dora, 
haughtily, “The Prince doesn’t want 
to see you.” 

“If he can’t see the Prince,” said 
Cora, kindly,-for she hated to hurt 
anyone’s feelings, “Then I won’t 
see him either.” 

“That would suit us just fine,” 
put in Flora, and her pretty lip 
curled. 


HERE is something in the 
chimney,” cried Charla one evening. 
“It sounds like birds chirping.” 

“That is just right,” said her 
mother, “they are chimney swifts. 
Sometimes people call them chimney 
sweeps or chimney swallows but 
chimney swift is the right name.” 

“But why are they in our chim- 
ney?” asked Charla. 

“That is their home,” replied 
Mother. “They build a nest of 
sticks. The sticks are fastened to- 
gether and to the side of the chimney 
with a sticky glue from the bird’s 
mouth.” 

“Do they lay eggs in the nest?” 
asked Charla. 

“Oh yes,” answered Mother, 
“there are five or six long white 
eggs that later hatch into baby 
birds. I think the birds you hear 
now are baby birds.” 

“What does the chimney swift 
look like?”’ asked Charla. 

*“‘Well,”’ said Mother, “they are a 
greenish black, and sometimes they 
have a white throat.” 

“Are they very big?” asked 
Charla. 

“Oh no,” replied Mother, “they 
are only about half as big as a robin 


Just then the Prince came for- 
ward. “I have chosen my Princess,” 
he said, kneeling on one knee before 
Cora, “for | have heard all the 
words that you have spoken. My 
heart and hand, and all the riches of 
my land are yours. My Princess 
must be just as good as she is 
beautiful.” 

“You have chosen wisely and 
well,” said Giftie, bowing low before 
the Prince, who had risen now to his 
full height. “For Cora has a kind 
and loving heart. Since she has 
Goodness, she is also wise and 
beautiful, and rich as well, for she is 


Birds in the Chimney 


RUTH BAY KERSEY 


but their wings are very strong and 
are longer than the tail.” ’ 

“Here is a picture of one in my 
bird book!”’ said Charla. 

said: Mother, “‘that is the 
way it looks in the chimney. The 
tail has sharp pointed feathers 
which help the bird to cling to the 
bricks.” 

“1 wonder if it is a helpful bird?” 
Charla asked. 

“Yes indeed,” replied Mother, 
“they fly all day long and as they 
fly through the air they catch many 
insects. It is your bed time now. 
We will talk about this again some 
other time.” 

The next day Charla told her 
father all about the chimney swifts. 

“The baby birds will be leaving 
the chimney soon; they will fly and 
catch insects for themselves,” said 
Father. “Soon I will clean out the 
chimney. Maybe we will find the 
old nest.” 

Several days later Father came in 
with a ladder, bucket, and a small 
shovel. “Do you want to watch 
while I clean out the chimney?” he 
asked Charla. 

“Oh yes!” she cried. “I hope I 
get to see a nest.” 


satisfied with what she has. And 
Beauty, ‘after all, is but skin deep.” 

“Aye, that I know,” returned the 
Prince, ‘‘and that is why I am sure 
that she will help me rule my. Jand 
in the right way, and keep my 
subjects happy, whether they are 
rich or poor, or high or low.” 

And the merry little maids and 
the merry little men made a circle 
around the two of them, and sang, 
gaily: 

All hail now to you; 

All hail now to you; 

All hail, dear Prince Charming, 

And your Princess, too. 


“Yes, here it is,” he said. “It has 
fallen loose from the wall of the 
chimney.” 

He came down from the ladder 
and gave the nest to Charla, 

“It looks just like the sticks, had 
been glued together,” she laughed. 

“That is right,” said Father, 
“and the nest is very strong too.” 

“May I keep it and show it to 
Mother when she gets home from 
shopping?” Charla begged. 

“Yes, of course,” answered 
Father. “Here is a box to keep it in. 
Would you like to take it to school 
tomorrow?” 

yes!” cried Charla. “I’m 
sure the other children would like 
to see it and I think my teacher 
would too.” 

She proudly put the nest into the 
box and put the lid on it. She placed 
the box carefully on a low shelf in 
her own room and then went outside 
to play. 

Classroom Activities: 

1. What was in the chimney? 

2. What did Father find when he 
cleaned the chimney? 

3. See if you can find a picture of 
a chimney swift. Try to draw it on 
your tablet and color it, 

4. Is it a helpful bird? Why? 
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Moruer NATURE was cer- 
tainly in a hurry. She was rushing 
down the woodland path with March 
Wind whipping at her skirts. Bunny 
Rabbit called out to her, “Why are 
you in such a hurry, Mother Na- 
ture?” 

“Because I am late,” she gasped, 
at the same time holding on to her 
hat which March Wind was trying 
to blow off. 

“Late for what?” asked Bunny 
as he scampered along by her side. 

“Late to waken the Pussy Wil- 
lows,” and she hurried faster so 
that Bunny really had to run to 
keep up with her. 


“Can’t the Pussy Willows. wake: 


up by themselves?” Bunny was 
curious. 

“No, I must call them. Doesn’t 
your mother have to call you in 
the mornings?”’ 

“Yes, every morning, and I am 
always so sleepy.” 


“The Pussies should be ready to 
get up, for they have been asleep 
all through the long cold winter, 
but when March Wind blows, then I 
know it is time to waken them.” 
Mother Nature was breathless from 
hurrying. 

“But it isn’t warm yet, March 
Wind is cold, bur-rr-rr,” and Bunny 
Rabbit shivered. 

“Of course March Wind is cold 
but he melts the snow and Pussy 
Willows have furry hoods to keep 
their ears warm and furry mittens 
for their hands. I like to call them 
early for when the Pussy Willows 
come out then everyone knows 
Spring is here.” 

Mother Nature stepped out of the 
woodland path to where some bushes 
were growing, ““Wake up, Pussies,” 
she cried, shaking each branch, 
“Winter is over and it is time to 
get out of your warm beds.”’ March 
Wind helped by blowing hard and 
tossing the branches about. 


“They are surely sound asleep, 
we must hurry, it is later than 
usual, you were so slow in getting 
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The Lazy Pussy Willow 


NELLIE BEVERLY 


started,” complained Mother Na- 
ture. 

“I couldn’t help it,” replied March 
Wind, “I had to melt the snow 
before I could wake the buds and 
you know how much snow old Mr. 
Winter piled up.”” March Wind gave 
a final loud blast, “That’s. enough 
for today, see, the sun is going down 
and I have been blowing so hard all 
day that I am tired out.” . 

“Do you have fun blowing?” 
asked Bunny Rabbit. 

March Wind laughed, “You 
should see me. 1 blow peoples’ hats 
off. I scatter papers all over lawns. 
I fill the gutters with dead leaves 
and’ trash. I flap awnings and blow 
umbrellas inside out. Oh! do I have 
fun,”” and March Wind departed 
laughing boisterously. 

It was getting dark. Bunny Rab- 
bit shivered and hurried home to his 
warm cave under the eedar tree. 


Mother Nature went slowly back 


along the woodland path worried 
because Spring was so late. The 
children always came to gather 
Pussy Willows about this time of 
year and there wasn’t even one 
Pussy awake. 

The next day she asked March 
Wind to blow more gently and 
though March Wind is blustery, he 
really is kind at heart, so when 
Mother Nature shook the branches, 
he called softly and brought warm 
Rain Drops to help the hard buds 
open. 

The children came and were dis- 
appointed, “The Pussy Willows are 
late, “There isn’t even one open,” 
*‘We must have some for our Spring 
program next week,” they said. 

Mother Nature heard the children 
talking and called March Wind, 
““We have just one week,” she said. 
“You must help me, we cannot let 
the children down. It is partly 
your fault as you did not begin to 
blow soon enough.” 

March Wind agreed with Mother 
Nature that the childrens’ program 
must not be spoiled arid dropping 
his wild ways, began to blow warmer 
and warmer. Mother Nature called 


on Rain Drops to help and Sunshine 
to send its brightest beams. . After 
several days of working together, 
they were delighted to see :tiny: 
furry heads appearing on the bushes, 
that is on all except. one’ brancl: 
which had not burst a single, bud. 

“Oh, dear,” sighed Mother Na. 
ture, “What can we do with such a 
lazy Pussy Willow?” March Wind, 
Rain Drops and Sunshine al! sighed, 
too. 

The children came every day 
and were happy to see the Pussies 
opening, “They will be just right 
for the program,” they cried happily. 
“Here’s one branch that hasn’t 
even started to open,” one child 
said. “We won’t take any but the 
wide opened ones,” they agreed. 

When the children had gone, 
Mother Nature began to shake the 
lazy Pussy Willow, “Wake up, 
don’t you want to help the children 
with their program?” she called, 
but the lazy little Pussy only shook 
its head and went on slecping and 
seemed to tuck its head further 
under the brown covers. 

Mother Nature was in despair. 
She didn’t want the lazy Pussy to 
miss the lovely program so she 
called her helpers again, “Let’s all 
try once more,” she begged. 

March Wind blew softly, Rain 
Drops fell gently and Sunshine sent 
its warmest dancing beams, but it 
was no use, the lazy Pussy Willow 
kept her head under the covers just 
like children do when they don’t 
want to get up. All the other 
branches were full of the furry little 
Pussies. The children were excited, 
“Mother is letting me take her big 
blue vase.” “I’m putting mine in a 
basket with a water jug inside,” 
“IT have a tall yellow jar for mine,” 
so the talk ran. 

The Pussy Willows were excited 
to hear about the program and to 
think they were to have a part in it. 
They opened larger and larger and 
never had they seemed so soft and 
furry, that is, all of them except the 
lazy Pussy who didn’t open at all. 

Mother Nature doesn’t give up 
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easily so she called her helpers to 
make one last effort. Finally, the 
day before the program the lazy 
Pussy opened one eye and a tiny 
furry head appeared in a little slit. 
She heard the others talking ex- 
citedly, “‘Why are you making so 
much noise, I can’t sleep,” she said 
crossly. 

“Tomorrow we are going to the 
childrens’ program, We will be 
put in beautiful vases,” “All the 
mothers are coming to see us.’ 
They all talked at once, byt,the 
Pussy Willow heard enough to know 
that she was missing something. 

{gWhy didn’ t you wake me?” she 
agmplained, “I want, to go to the 
Joon wouldn’t throw off your 
covers when © ‘March Wind called, 
you, ‘kept right on sleeping, while we 
have Been working hard to get 
ready. [he children are coming for 
us tomortqw and you are not éven 
wide dwake yét,” so they explained. 
“"romorrow? I will wake up‘right 
away and if I work hard all day 
maybe I can be ready,” and the 
lazy ‘little Pussy Willow began to 


struggle out of the covers. 

All the next day the lazy Pussy 
worked hard to burst from her hard 
brown wrappings, but now she had 
no one to help her for Mother 
Nature was working with fruit buds, 
March Wind was blowing cold again 
and Sunbeams were hiding behind 
clouds. Poor little lazy Pussy Willow 
tried hard but it was no use. 

The children came after school 
and gathered arm loads of the soft 
furry branches. “‘Let’s not take this 
branch, it isn’t really open,” said. 
one of them, passing by the lazy. 
Pussy Willow. “No, we don’t want 
any that aren’t open. We.. have 
enough now,.;let’s go,” and. the 
children went; home happy that, the 
Pussies had opened in time for their. 
Spring program. ' 

Late that afternoon, Mother Na- 
ture came down the woodland path 
and found the lazy, Pussy Willow 
all alone with tears in her eyes. Of 
course they might have been rain 
drops but Mother Nature was sure 
they were tears. 

“Here I am all alone, the other 
Pussies have all gone to the 
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childrens’ program and will be in 

beautiful blue vases and baskets. 

Why didn’t some one waken me so 

that I could go too?’ cried the lazy 

little Pussy Willow through her 
tears. 

“We tried to adie you,” Mother 
Nature answered, “I. shook you, 
March. Wind. blew. sof tly, Rajn 
Drops fell. gently. and Sun sent his, 
warmest beams to shine on you, but 
you would not, waken.” 

“] was only waiting till it was 
warmer.’ 

“No. one can wait for a lazy 
sleeper. You Pussy Willows must. 
get up early for. when you waken, 
then people feel happy knowing that 
Spring has come. That.is why Marc h 
Wind_.always calls you, even though 
it,is cold. I am sorry you missed the 
program and haye to stay here.alone, 
but lazy little Pussy Willows and 
lazy little children who stay in hed 
too long often miss something and it 
is nobody’s fault but their. own.” 

Mother Nature went on down the 
woodland path leaving the lazy 
Pussy Willow to think over what she 
had said. 


Tommy’s Brother's Birthday Party 
in Kindergarten 


YVONNE ALTMANN 


Kindergarten Director, Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


“] BROUGHT a birthday treat 
today,” said Jimmy. 

“So you did. I see your birthday 
is today,” said Miss Brown, looking 
at the calendar where the children 
had colored in the date of their 
birthdays. 

“T’ll put it on top of the piano for 
you,” said Jane, another kinder- 
gartener. 

“No, I can do it myself. Thanks, 
anyway, said Jimmy. 

Jimmy could hardly wait for the 
time when he could have his party. 

“Now it’s time for the party. 
Sit on the edge of the rug. Jimmy, 
you get the chairs out for the teach- 
ers and yourself,” said Miss Brown. 


Hurriedly the children found a 
place on the edge of the rug. They 
sat with their legs crossed, hands in 
their laps, and their heads turned 
toward the chairs at one end of the 
rug where Jimmy and Miss Brown 
sat. 


“Today we are celebrating Jim- 
my’s birthday. What is the date of 
your birth?” Miss Brown asked 
Jimmy, who stood beside her. Miss 
Brown had her arms around him, 

“My birthday is March 15.” 

“How old are you?” 

“1 am five years old.” 

“Let’s sing happy birthday to 
Jimmy.” 

Everyone sang happy birthday to 
Jimmy. 

“Now what kind of a spanking 
would you like. A hard one or a 
little one.” 

“A hard one.” 

“Jimmy is a big boy. He wants a 
hard birthday spanking.” 
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Jimmy draped himself over Miss 
Brown’s lap. 

“One, two, three, four, five years 
old, a pinch to grow an inch, and a 
hug and kiss to be a happy boy on 
your birthday.” 

The children watched very closely 
to see if Jimmy would cry when he 
got a hard spanking, but he didn’t. 
Miss Brown always gave a little 
pinch if the birthday child wanted a 
hard spanking. When he wanted a 
little spanking then he got a harder 
pinch on his little seat. Once in a 
while the birthday child did not 
want any spanking at all. Then he 
did not get any, but most of the 
children thought it was fun to get a 
birthday spanking. 

“Jimmy, pass your treat first to 
Miss Fletcher, then to me, and 
then start at my left and go right 
around the rug. Walk on the inside 
of the rug. Remember that we do 
not eat until everyone has been 
served and that includes Jimmy. 
I hope you remember to thank 
Jimmy for the treat. A nice thing to 
do is to wish him Happy Birthday.” 

Jimmy passed the treat to Miss 
Fletcher, then to Miss Brown, and 
then to the children. Some of the 
children remembered to say Happy 
Birthday and thank you. Some 
forgot everything. Some even for- 
got and put the sucker in their 
mouth ahead of time, but it did not 
stay there very long, as another 
child was sure to remind the child 
to wait until everyone was served. 

“Jimmy, would you like to take a 
sucker in to Miss Fiker, the first 
grade teacher,” said Miss Brown. 

“Yes, I would like to.” 

Jimmy took a sucker out of the 
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bag. It was’much easier that way: 


than carrying the bag into the first 
grade. Many children had accidents 
with the treat that way so they 
found it was safest to carry one 
treat than all that was left. The 
birthday child would ask several 
days before his birthday how many 
children were in kindergarten. The 
number would be written down on a 
piece of paper and tucked’ in his 
pocket or pinned on him. There 
were 58 children in Jimmy’s kinder- 
garten. ‘Today there were 10 chil- 
dren absent, so Jimmy had some 
suckers to take home. 

“Now that Jimmy is back from 
the first grade he will take the paper 
off of his sucker. You may do the 
same thing. When you see Jimmy 
put his sucker in his mouth, you 
may do the same thing.” 

Some of the children could un- 
wrap their suckers all by them- 
selves, but others had to have help 
from the teachers. 

“There the sucker goes in Jimmy’s 
mouth. You can put yours in your 
mouth now.” 

For about five minutes the chil- 
dren sucked blissfully on their 
suckers. It wasn’t long before they 
started talking to one another. 

“Look, I have a red sucker. You 
have a green one. What does yours 
taste like? Mine tastes like or- 
ange.” Such were many of the re- 
marks. 

“Be sure to keep the paper down 
in front of you so when we start to 
entertain it.won’t be in the way,” 
said Miss Brown. 

When the suckers were about 
half gone, it was time to entertain 
the birthday child. 


“If you would like to entertain 
Jimmy raise your hand.” | 

Many hands rose into the air. 
One at a time the children ‘were 
chosen to entertain. Some of them 
turned somersaults, others ‘hopped 
on one foot, and many did ‘other 
tricks. The birthday child was asked 
if he would like to do a trick for the 
group, but he declined. 


“Now it is time to pass the basket. 
You may get the basket, Jimmy. 
Pass it first to Miss Fletcher, then 
to me and then to the children.” 

Jimmy did what he was. told. 
Sometimes the children would forget 
and start passing the basket right 
away when they got in the center of 
the circle. 


“It was a very nice party. Thank 
you, Jimmy,” said Miss Brown, as 
Jimmy came back to his chair after 
passing the basket. “It is time to 
get your wraps. All those that have 
to go to the toilet, may do so. Re- 
member, just one in the toilet at a 
time. The others may get their 
wraps.” 

It took the children a good fit- 
teen minutes before they were 
standing in line. Even then there 
were about six that weren’t ready. 
After the children said goodbye and 
sang their closing songs they left the 
kindergarten. Jimmy remembered 
to take the suckers home that were 
left. He was going to give one to 
his mother, one to his daddy and 
one to Tommy. The rest he was 
going to put in the refrigerator and 
eat some other time. 


(Class might like to celebrate 


their birthdays in about the same 
manner.) 


A Small Lad to His Dad 
EDNA HAMILTON 


Dad, I made one hundred in spelling 
And I never broke one single rule, 
That made me one hundred in conduct: 
Don’t you think I am good in school? 


I always do what teacher says, 

Never act contrary like a mule, 

But Daddy . .. I forgot to tell you 

That today is . . . Guess What! APRIL FOOL! 
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The Poetry Corner 


My Pal 


CLARA G. CORNELL 


This morning someone crossed our 
yard 
And when I heard the sound 
Of rattling windows, banging doors, 
I knew who was around —- 


My pal, the wind that comes each 
March 
And helps me fly my kite 
*Twill blow it up so very high 
It’s nearly out of sight. 


So now in answer to the call 
To come outdoors and play 

I'll take my kite and ball of string 
And make my getaway. 


And soon the wind wil lift my kite 
And take it up so high, 

*Twill look no larger than a bird 
A-soaring in the sky. 


March Wind Antics 


CLARA G. CORNELL 


The March wind’s full of mischief, 
It has a lot of fun, 

A-rolling derbies down the street 
And making fat men run. 


And when the ladies venture out 
Its actions don’t improve. 
It wraps their skirts around their 
legs, 
So they can scarcely move. 


And when the children start for 
school, 
Dolled up with so much care, 
It loves to tousle all their clothes 
And rumple up their hair. 


But though the March wind likes to 
tease 
It’s also very kind — 
It always dries up all the mud 
That winter leaves behind. 


Pitter Patter! 
NONA KEEN DUFFY 


Hear the laughing 
Of the rain, 
Slanting on 
The window pane! 


Get your rubbers! 
Let us play 

In the laughing 
Rain today. 


We can sail 
Our toy ships 
Down the street 
On foreign trips. 


Pitter Patter! 
Pitter Patter! 
Listen to the splash 
And splatter! 


1 Am A Catkin 


NONA KEEN DUFFY 


I am a catkin 
Soft and gray 

High in a tree 
I always stay! 


I cannot purr, 
I cannot mew, 
Nor do the things 
A cat can do! 


I do not scratch, 
I do not fight, 
Nor run around 
With cats at right. 


Although my fur 
Is soft as silk, 
I cannot lap 


A howl of milk. 


I do not sleep 
Upon a pillow, 

Because I’m just 
A Pussy Willow! 


Picture Book 
AGNES CHOATE WONSON 


Three small people take a look 
At a huge, big picture book. 

Can they all read? No such luck! 
One is watching Mother Duck. 


Listen now: we hear one say, 
“T can find the letter A; 
Here are B, C, D and E, 
And I know this one is G! 


I can read this book, you see!’ 
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Catkins By The Brook 


NONA KEEN DUFFY 


Oh, come and look, 
Down by the brook 

The tiny catskins stir; 
They’re peeping through 
So young and new 

In coats of silver fur! 


There’s not a thing 
Can rock and swing 
Like catkins in the snow! 
Soon they will bring 
The lovely spring 
And brooks will start to flow! 


Spring Runs Shoeless 


NONA KEEN DUFFY 


Spring runs shoeless 
Through the hills, 

Waking yellow 
Daffodils. 


Wakes this sleeping 
World of ours; 
Prods the bulbs 


And dormant flowers. 


With the crocus 
For her guide, 
Spring runs through 
The country side. 


Waking time 

Of all the year! 
Nothing sleeps 

When Spring gets here! 


The Kind Easter Bunnies 


CLARA G. CORNELL 


We think the Easter bunnies 
Must be extremely kind 

Because they hide their pretty eggs 
Where they’re not hard to find. 


Then, too, they leave so many eggs 
We've some to give away 

To boys and girls the bunnies skip 
In hurrying Easter Day. 


We wish those friendly bunnies 
Didn’t need to hurry so, 

For then we'd have a chance to say, 
“Thank you,” before they go. 
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Caucky. the young wood- 
chuck, peeked from the front door 
of the den. He was only the size of a 
very small puppy. Birds sang and 
the sun felt warm on his head. He 
could smell clover, and he knew how 
good it would taste. 

Mother had taught him, “Always / 
look and listen before you show 
yourself.” 

Chucky’s round, furry face was, 
about the color of the,.bark of. a 
tree, and he could hold;as still as a,, 
tree stump. In fact, Mother had 
taught him to do just that, to play 
he was a stump. 

“Safety first” was the motto of 
the woodchuck family (though they 
didn’t think in words). For they 
lived among many dangers. 

First there was the old farm dog. 
He was always trying to catch a 
chuck for dinner. There was a red 
fox in the woods, and he liked chuck 
for supper... Mother had taught 
Chucky always to see if either one 
was near. 


If they came out towards evening, 
it was the-fox they watched for. 
If they came out in the day time, it 
was the dog they listened for. 
“Look and listen!” Mother always 
told Chucky (though not in those 
words). 


“But what if I do see the dog?” 
Chucky asked. For he had never 
seen a woodchuck fight. Daddy’s 
claws were strong for digging, and 
his teeth were strong for chewing. A 
woodchuck doesn’t like to fight. Of 
course, once when the dog tried to 
dig Daddy out of his hole, Daddy 
set his teeth in the dog’s nose, but. 
that wasn’t real fighting. 

Chucky’s short, fat legs weren't 


Is Chucky A Weather Prophet? 


(The Truth About Ground-hog Day) 


ALLEN CHAFFEE 


built for running very fast. The best 
way was just never to let the dog 
see him, but next best was to duck 
into his den. So he must never go too 
far away. 

Already something had got his 
sisters. 

This morning Chucky crept out 
his front door, and sat as still as a 
stump, on his flat hind feet. First he 
turned his head to the left, and 
looked, and listened, and sniffed the 
breeze. He stood that way for about 
three minutes. 

Quickly he turned his head to the 
right and looked again, and sniffed, 
and listened, but there seemed to 
be no danger. 

Now he crouched close to the 
ground and ran along the little path 
Mother had left. When he came to a 
good patch of clover, he nibbled the 
juicy leaves. Clover made the best 
kind of salad. 

Again he looked and _ listened. 
Then he climbed to the top of a 
fallen log. Lying flat on the log, he 
took a nap in the sunshine. Even 
when the farm dog looked that way, 
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he did not see Chucky, for Chucky’s 
fur just matched the log. 

Suddenly Mother Woodchuck 
gave a whistle. It was a_ sharp 
whistle which meant “Danger!” 

Chucky looked. Mother’s tail was 
jerking up and down, up and down. 
That, too, was a danger signal. 

Chucky made one dive into the 
back door of their den. In the dark, 
he waited till his eyes got used to 
the twilight. Then he followed a 
long, long tunnel. It led into his 
old nursery, deep underground. He 
had to travel 50 feet to get there. 
That is a long distance for a young 
woodchuck that only weighs three 
pounds. The nursery itself had been 
dug beneath the roots of a tree, 
about four feet underground. 

Again at sunset Chucky came into 
the clover patch to eat his supper. 
Mother showed him the root of a 
weed that tasted good. As the 
summer passed, Chucky found other 
good things to eat, and the more he 
ate, the fatter he grew. 

In time, the nights were cold, and 
the meadow bloomed with golden 
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rod. Chucky was now so fat he was 
almost round. It was a good thing 
in one way, for the fat kept him 
warm. But it made it hard for him 
to run. 

Once when he saw the red fox, he 
dove into a neighbor’s den. After 
that, he dug himself a couple of 
dens in different places. There he 
could hide if he had to. He did hide 
every time he heard the farm dog 
coming his way. 

At last one morning he found the 
ground was white and cold. Uh! 
Nothing to ‘do now but nap. He 
curled up in Mother’s den and 


I F YOU'VE ever had a slipping- 
through place, and if you had just 
slipped through to go on the other 
side of the fence to get the nice 
tender, juicy, green food, and if you 
had been gone just a few minutes —- 
oh, maybe longer than that — be- 
cause after all, snails can’t walk 
very fast on one little foot, and 
when you came back there wasn’t a 
slipping-through place any more, 
then you know how poor Sally 
Snail felt that day. 


She was dreadfully excited and 
upset. She started going round and 
round and everywhere she went, 
she left a little, shiny silver ribbon 
behind her. A little Silvery Trail, 
it was. 


Have you ever seen the Silvery 
Trail? Have you ever followed the 
Trail? Have you ever wondered 
how it came to be there? Have you 
ever watched the queer little snail 
creatures moving over the earth? 

I'll tell you what I know about it. 

Often these small shelly creatures 
go over rough ground. Their bodies 
— when they are out of the shells — 
are tender and soft. Then too, 
there’s only one foot for each body. 
It’s harder to walk on one foot than 
on two. Do you know where that 
foot is? The under part of the long 
body is the foot. The snail does not 
move by picking up its foot and 
putting it down again. She slides. 


started his winter’s sleep. (Wood- 
chucks hibernate). Father had a 
den near by). 

Along about the second of Febru- 
ary, though, Chucky woke up, 
hungry. He yawned and stretched. 
Would it: be any use to look for 
clover? He crept to the door of the 
den. 

The sun shone brightly, though 
the air was nippy. Chucky stared, for 
his shadow lay black along the 
ground. The air didn’t smell like 
spring it smelled like winter. 

If it had been warm and rainy, 


Sally Snail and the Silvery Trail 


MARY COLLIER TERRY 


Here’s where the Silvery Trail 
starts. 

There’s a “something” slick’ and 
slimy —- mucus is the big name for 
it — which comes from the bodies 
of Sally and the other snails as they 
move along. It makes a path, smooth 
and shiny, over which the little 
animals travel. That’s the Silvery 
Trail. 

No need to ever try to follow. 
You’d only get mixed up as Sally 
was doing now. 

She circled and she criss-crossed 
and she went straight. She knew 
that slipping-through place in the 
fence had to be there. 

Her little horns were waving, all 
four of them. Those are her feelers 
and you may be sure she was feel- 
ing around now, trying to find her 
way back to her home in the forest. 
She was using her eyes, too, tiny 
black pin points on the ends of the 
two front and biggest horns. 

Maybe you think she should 
have stayed at her home over in 
Shady Forest under the old rotten 
log in the ‘nice damp woodland. 
She should have done that very 
thing. 

She’had been up to no good. She 
had been to the vegetable garden 
and had eaten some of the tiny 
young plants, and of course that was 
wrong. It was good food. She had 
forgotten all about doing wrong as 


the earth would have smelled as if 
it were getting ready for green 
growing things. 

Chucky just went back to bed; 
he would sleep for, oh, weeks yet, 
then he’d take another look to see if 
spring had come. 

A legend says that on Ground-hog 
Day a woodchuck can tell if spring 


is late. If he sees his shadow, he 
goes back to bed for six weeks. Do 
you think he’s a weather prophet? 
But even if he can’t foretell the 
weather, do you think . there is 
something in this legend? 


she rolled small bits of green leaves 
back and forth in her queer mouth. 
She got along quite well: without 
teeth.; She just filed the food to bits 
on the rough edges of her strange 
tongue. 

Now she was full and she wanted 
to go back to her home in the woods. 

Push-pull, push-pull, she went. 
More of the Silvery Trail. More 
criss-crossing, turning and twisting, 
this way and that. 

Suddenly, she felt the ground 
quiver. Footsteps of big things. 
That meant danger for Sally, Some- 
one might step on her with a big 
foot, not on purpose, of course. 
The old rooster did things on pur- 
pose. He’d just as soon peck Sally 
Snail to death as not. 


Sally did the thing she always did 
when danger was near. She pulled 
the soft part of her body into the 
hard shell case. The brown of her 
shell matched the brown of the 
earth, and eyes could hardly see her. 
She was very glad she wasn’t her 
cousin, the slug, big slick shiny 
creature who didn’t have a shell. 

The Silvery Trail and her shell —— 
Sally had to have both. 


Once when there was a long hot 
spell, Sally stayed in her shell for 
weeks. She found a damp place to 
rest, pulled her body in and sealed 
the opening with the Silvery Trail 
“something.” The hot sun couldn’t 
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touch her. In the wintertime she 
hid from the cold that way. 

On this day all she was thinking 
about was getting back to the old 
rotten log in Shady Forest. 

The Silvery Trail went on. Over 
a stone, around a puddle of water 
and through the grass. “Slow as a 
snail,” people say. That was surely 
Sally today, but then Sally was in 
trouble. She was trying to find the 
hole in the fence, and it had to be 
there! 

Of all the fifteen thousand kinds 
of land and water snails, Sally was 
the most unhappy right now. 

Sally didn’t know how lucky she 
was, because after all, in some places 
people eat snails for food. In far- 
away France they grow them for 
food and even in New Orleans, here 
in America, there are eating places 
where snails are considered the best 
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food. 

Sally had heard that her cousins, 
the oyster family, get eaten up 
quite often. They have two shells 
and she has only one. 

Somewhere she had heard that 
the giant sea octopus was kin to 
her, though from a description of 
him, she hoped she’d never meet 
him. 

Poor Sally Snail. The Silvery 
Trail was running all over creation 
and she was getting nowhere. She 
found herself close to the bottom 
board of the fence, so close that she 
bumped her head and had to pull her 
horns in. 

Bump again! She hit something 
very very big and very round. She 
wanted to keep close to the fence 
and this thing was in the way. If 
she got away from the fence, she’d 
start cirss-crossing and circling the 


The Otter Family 


B. F. BISHOP 


Tere was an old, scraggly 
spruce growing at the edge of the 
broad, deep creek that flowed out of 
Farmer John’s sugar bush. 

Among the roots of the big ever- 
green was a round hole, the opening 
of a tunnel. The entrance to this 
tunnel was not likely to be seen, for 
the water covered it most of the 
year. 

Pink, trailing arbutus covered 
the bank beside: the hole, and the 
lovely blossoms sent their fragrance 
across the spring air. White lily- 
like trilliums grew near, and not far 
away, in a swampy spo}, tall cattails 
sent their long leaves up between the 
sedges. 

The tunnel led to the home of a 
brown furry animal. The body of 
this animal was about three feet 
long, its legs were short, its toes 
were webbed, and its tail was long 
and rounded. This animal was an 
otter. 

One day, as the Nature Man lay 
hidden behind some bushes on the 
opposite bank, he saw the mother 
otter lying between two roots of the 
old tree. After a moment, she 


slipped into the water. The deep 
creek was very still that spring day, 
and the man could see through it to 
its pebbly bottom. However, all he 
saw was a brown streak. 

It seemed hardly an instant before 
the broad, flat head popped out of 
the water and the animal crawled 
out on the opposite bank, holding a 
fish in her fore paws. As soon as she 
had eaten it, she slid into the water 
to catch another. 

For a full hour the Nature Man 
watched her as she caught one after 
another of the little brook trout and 
ate them. Suddenly she stopped 
eating and turned her head in the 
direction of the man. Then, leaving 
the last fish half eaten, she glided 
swiftly across the water and dis- 
appeared. 

One day, about a week later, the 
Nature Man again lay hidden on the 
bank opposite the old spruce. As he 
watched he saw a movement among 
the old tree roots. [t was the mother 
otter and she was digging a hole. 

“Ah!” said the man. “A path for 
the little ones that are afraid of 
water.” 


Silvery Trail again. She remembered 
now. The slipping-through place 
was near here. 

Those footsteps again! Sally 
pulled herself tight in her shell. She 
was very still and quiet. No one 
could tell her from a tiny brown 
pebble. 

Sally waited. A tiny bit of her 
head pushed out to see if the big 
round thing were still there. About 
that time she heard someone yell, 
“Here it is! I found the ball over by 
the fence.” 

There right by Sally was the 
slipping-through place! Oh, how 
she scrambled through in a hurry! 

On went the Silvery Trail. 
Through the grass, over stones and 
sticks. No circling. No criss-cross- 
ing. Straight to the old rotten log 
in Shady Forest went the Silvery 
Trail. 


Sure enough! When the hole was 
finished, out came a little otter. 
Slowly he put one foot after another 
down on the soft, leafy path. In 
another moment another little 
brown head appeared at the opening 
and then there were two little otters 
sniffing and snuffing at everything 
in general. They had never seen the 
outside world before. 

“Well, what do you think of it, 
little ones?”’ smiled the man, as he 
watched them closely. A bluejay 
who had been watching from a limb 
of the spruce, suddenly called a 
warning. The next instant there were 
three brown streaks as the mother 
and two little ones seemed to slide 
down the tunnel to the safety of 
their home. 

“Why didn’t you keep your 
mouth shut?” said the man to the 
bluejay. But the saucy bird, with 
another warning cry, flew away to 
another tree. 


It was one day, a week later, that 
the Nature Man watched the mother 
otter giving the little ones a swim- 
ming lesson. As the two little ones 
were clinging to the mother’s back, 
she suddenly slipped down the 
bank into the deep brook. Diving, 
she left the babies on the surface 
of the water. They had to swim, as 
the mother knew they would. How 
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A big Otter appeared in the open pool with a trout in her mouth. 


frightened they were! Round and 
round they swam in a little circle, 
getting more frightened every mo- 
ment. Then suddenly the mother 
otter swam under them and when 
she came up the little otters were 
clinging to her back. It was as if she 
had thought, “That is enough for 
this time.” 


One day the mother otter began 
giving the little ones some sliding 
lessons. She had made a slippery, 
muddy slide on the bank of the 
creek. It was not very steep but it 
was very smooth. The mother otter 
would appear at the top of the 
slide, curl her front feet under her, 
give herself a push with her hind 
feet, and then shoot downward 
like a flash, diving into the deep 
water. There was not a sound during 
all this performance. 


For an hour the mother kept slid- 
ing while the two little ones sat at 
the top of the bank and watched. 
Then something happened. Did the 
mother accidently push one of the 
young ones? Or did the little fellow 
decide to join in the fun? Anyway 
the next time the mother otter 
went down the slide, one of the 
little ones was beside her. Together 
they slid into the deep water, and 
together they climbed the bank a 
few feet below the slide. 


Then what fun they had! For the 
other little one now took his turn 
and how excited they all seemed to 
be. They appeared to try to catch 
each other and usually all three shot 
into the water at the same time. 
For the best part of the sunny after- 
noon they kept up this fun. 

One by one the summer days 
passed. What happy days they were 
for the otter family. The young 
ones were now almost as large as 
their parents, and looked just like 
them. 

When winter came, they made a 
snow slide in a place where the bank 
was steeper. At this place the roar- 
ing creek flowed over a rocky ledge 
end made a high falls. At the foot of 
these falls the water never froze, 
and on any sunny winter day 
the otter family could be seen 


Pussy-Cat, Pussy-Cat 


Pussy-Cat, Pussy-Cat, 
Where have you been? 
I’ve been to London 
To visit the Queen. 


Pussy-Cat, Pussy-Cat, 
What did you there? 

I frightened a little mouse 
Under a chair. 


— English Cat Rhyme 


shooting down the long, slippery 
slide into the black, winter pool. 

Sometimes the otter family would 
take long walks along the snowy 
banks. On these trips they always 
ran a little way and then slid 
through the snow. Any hunter who 
follows an otter’s track finds it 
impossible to catch up with the 
running, sliding animal. 

On one of these winter trips, 
Mother Otter slipped into Farmer 
John’s henhouse and captured a fat 
hen for her hungry family’s break- 
fast. It tasted so good that the next 
night she tried it again, only to find 
that the farmer had nailed a board 
over the hole where she had entered, 
so she caught no more nice fat hens. 

That morning Farmer John put 
on his snowshoes and followed the 
tracks that led from his henhouse to 
the woodland creek. Behind a clump 
of evergreens he hid and watched 
the open water below the falls. 


It wasn’t long before a big otter 
appeared in the open pool with a 
trout in her mouth. The farmer 
heard the silvery tinkle of breaking 
ice as the hungry animal broke 
a path to solid ice, where she climbed 
out of the water and ate the fish 
eagerly. 

“So you had your breakfast after 
all,”’ smiled the man. 
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AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


The Clearing Ground 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


This friendly inviting department is for YOU, readers of AMERICAN CHILDHOOD. Here 
you may present your problems with assurance that they will receive practical and intelligent 
consideration. All questions must be sent in two or three months in advance for special answers. 
If personal answer is desired before publication in magazine, a stamped enrelope must be enclosed. 


Question: What books on the circus could 
you recommend for teachers? 


Answer: “Our Very Own Circus,” Unit No. 68, 
Teachers’ College, Columbia University, New York 
City. “Ways of the Circus,” Conklin, Harpers. “‘Cir- 
cus Parade,” Tully, Albert and Charles Boni, N. Y. 
“The Wonders of the Jungle,” Ghosh, D. C. Heath. 
“Under the Big Top,” Little Brown. 


Question: What books can you recommend 
on the Circus for a third grade library table? 


Answer: “Under the Story Tree,” LaRue, Mac- 
millan. “Comical Circus Stories,” Smith, Whitman, 
Chicago. “Circus Day Stories,” Breet, Rand. “Eddie 
Elephant,” Oruelle, Holland, Chicago. “Tigers and 
Things,” Kauffman, Macmillan. “The Fun Book,” 
LaRue, Macmillan. 


Question: Will you kindly list a few Circus 
poems to correlate with my circus unit? 


Answer: “Little Tiger Cat,” Annette Wynne; “For 
Days and Days,” Stokes; “The Circus,” Roberts; 
“Under the Tree,” Viking Press; “Circus,” Eleanor 
Farjeon; “Joan’s Door,” Stokes; ‘“The Lion,” Hilaire 
Belloc; ‘One Hundred Best Poems,”’ Whitman; “‘Lion’s 
Eyes,” John Martin; “Poetry Book 2,”’ Rand; “Lovely 
Lion,” Dorothy Aldis; “Here, There and Everywhere,” 
Minton Balch; “Balloon Man,” Dorothy Aldis, Minton 
Balch; “Dancing Bear,” Rachel Field; “Taxis and 
Toadstools,” Doubleday; ‘The Circus, Rhymes About 
Ourselves,” Chute, Macmillan; “The Balloon Man,” 
“Fairies and Chimneys,” Fyleman, Doran; “At the 
Zoo,”’ A. A. Milne; “When We Were Very Young,” 
Dutton. 


Question: Can you suggest some good books 
on “Story Telling?” 


Answer: “‘How to Tell Stories to Children,” Bryant, 
Houghton; “Educating by Story Telling,” Cather, 
World Book; “Children’s Stories — How to Tell Them,” 
Bone, Macmillan; “Story Telling, Questioning, Study- 
ing,” Horn; “Stories Children Like — How to Tell 
Them,”’ Keyes, Appleton. 


Question: Can you please suggest some good 
story collections for my primary children? 


Answer: “For the Children’s Hour,” Bailey, Platt & 
Munk, N. Y.; “Twilight Land,” Pyle, Harper; ‘““Won- 


der Clock,” Pyle, Harper; “Pepper and Salt,” Pyle, 
Harper; “Tales of Laughter,” Wiggin, Doubleday; 
“Magic Casements,” Wiggin, Doubleday: “The Fairy 
Ring,” Wiggin, Doubleday; “Tea Time Stories,” 
Fyleman, Doran; “Forty Good Morning Stories,” 
Fyleman, Doran; “Forty Good Night Stories,” Fyle- 
man, Doran. 


Question: Do you know whether I can get 
any victrola records based on circus life? 


Answer: Yes, you can. There are many good Victor 
records. [ list a few of them: “Circus Parade March” 
(Kinsella), 20154; “Animal Crackers” (Horn), 21047; 
“The Band” (Hilty), 21045; “The Elephant” (Saint- 
Saens), 7200; “The Clown” (MacDowell), 22163); 
“The Hand Organ Man,” 21043; “Wild Bears” 
(Presto), 11136. 


Question: Occasionally, a parent brands a 
child as “‘dull’’ in the presence of his brother 
or sister who are “‘smart”’ ones in the family. 
Can I do anything about this? 


Answer: You can do a great deal in building up the 
morale of the “dull’’ child. Point up to him those 
things which he does particularly well. Show his par- 
ents that in certain fields he excels his “smart” sister. 
Explain to them that one of the very reasons he may 
appear so dull is that they, his parents, have constantly 
drawn up bitter comparisons in his presence. After all, 
there is not too much incentive in always trying to keep 
up to a “‘smart”’ sister. 


Question: Will you kindly give me Dr. Dur- 
rell’s scale for rate of oral and silent reading 
for the first six grades? 


Answer: Durrell’s Scale. Rate in Words per Minute. 
Grade ae 4 5 6 
Oral Reading 45 80 110 135 150 170 
Silent Reading 45 78 125 156 180 210 

Question: In the June issue of American 

Childhood, under Bibliography, I note, 

Teacher’s Word Book of 3000 words, Thorn- 

dike and Large Children’s Reading, Terman 

and Lima. I have been trying to locate a 

Thorndike Word Book, either new or used. 

Could this be one practical for all grades, and 

where do I write? 

Answer: The Teacher’s Word Book of 3000 words by 
Thorndike is published by Bureau of Publications. 
Teachers’ College, Columbia University, N. Y. City, 
Children’s Reading (Terman and Lima) published by 
Appleton — very practical for all graces. 
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Eastern Arts Association 
Annual Meeting 


Tue 38TH ANNUAL conven- 
tion of The Eastern Arts association 
will be held in Boston, April 6, 7, 
8 and 9, 1949. Headquarters will be 
the Hotel Statler, where meetings, 
conferences, demonstrations and ex- 
hibits will be held for the four days. 
More than 1500 teachers and super- 
visors of art and school admin- 
istrators are expected from various 
parts of the Association area, east of 
Ohio and north of Virginia. 

Emphasis on the need for the 
integration of the arts in general 
education and the reciprocal values 
to be derived will furnish the back- 
ground for the meetings. It is 
being generally recognized by edu- 
cators that the understanding and 
appreciation of the arts, with some 
participation in art activities, pro- 
vides elements in the education of 
youth which make for richer and 
more effective living. The most 
effective ways to realize these values 
will be discussed from various angles 
and at different levels of instruction 
at the general sessions, in the sec- 
tional meetings, and in the demon- 
strations. 

This year the Convention is being 
organized around the theme, The 
Arts in General Education. It is not 
to be a eonvention of the traditional 
sort, but rather a working confer- 
ence designed around four general 
sessions, each highlighted by a 
nationally known speaker, and each 
one devoted to a topic which will 
develop some phase of the general 
theme, as follows:— 

Thursday A.M. — “‘Creative Edu- 
cation in a Democracy” 

Thursday P.M. — “Growth and 
Development Through Art” 

Friday P.M. — “Art in the Cul- 
tural Development of Man” 

Saturday A.M. — “Art Helps 
Academic Learning” 

Each of these meetings will be 
followed by six working groups for 
discussion of the day’s topic and the 
speaker’s contributions, under the 
leadership of outstanding people in 
the field of interest of the particular 
group. The six groups will be: 


a. young children, b. elementary. 
c. secondary, d. college and art 
school, e. the arts in adult educa- 
tion, and f. administration. Each 
group will have in addition to the 
leader and the presiding officer, a 
panel of three: a parent, an art 
teacher, and a general administrator. 
In this way, not only will the prob- 
lems of art education today be 
explored, but now light will be 
brought to them by the participa- 
tion of those not directly related to 
the field of art teaching. 

In addition to the four general 
sessions, the convention program 
will include: registration all day 
Wednesday, April 6th. 


Getting the Most From 
A Teacher's Magazine 


(From Page 11) 


reading a magazine in this way will 
prove rewarding yet need not in- 
terfere with the uninterrupted en- 
joyment of the feature articles. The 
things I have referred to are largely 
in the ads and shorts. 

The reading of the articles may 
be more meaningful if filing cards 
are handy to jot down ideas or 
names of books which sound worth- 
while. Pages of articles worth re- 
reading may be listed on the cover 
or titles in the index may be starred 
for future reference. 


Easter Rabbit Season 
(Page 38) 


This delightful lesson reflected 
such an instance just mentioned. 
The application at home was more 
glamorous than the original problem 
at school. At the right we see a fine 
Easter rabbit that Alvin drew in 
school. Several weeks later, Alvin 
offered to show the teacher some- 
thing he had made at home. As you 
can see in the photograph, it was a 
linen towel, hand-embroidered. It 
was obvious that he had drawn the 
design. When questioned how he 
applied the design to the cloth, he 
answered, “I heard you say we could 
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trace a design from paper onto 
cloth with carbon. paper. Then I 
asked my mother to show me how to 
embroider it, and I am giving the 
towel to my father for Fathers’ 
Day.” 

The little sketch shows the easy 
steps of development. The eye is 
large and has a highlight in it. After 
drawing the rabbit and outlining 
it in black crayon, an original 
thought prompted Alvin to cover 
the rabbit with white chalk. The 
accidental gray markings made by 


-the white chalk dragging some of 


the black crayon into it gave the 
rabbit a lovely texture. The drawing 
was made on manilla paper. 

When adding eggs to the composi- 
tion, trace them from various size 
patterns. Where the traced lines 
overlap, decide which you wish to 
erase to make one egg seem in front 
of the other. Decorate the eggs 
with bright borders. These are made 
by starting with a simple line and 
then adding dots, leaves, etc., one 
step at a time. 


Accent On Leaves 
(Page 39) 


When Spring is in the air, then 
tulips, daffodils and iris show their 
colors in the gardens. Let us draw 
some of these with the object of 
learning something about leaf con- 
struction. The drawing may be of a 
single specimen with leaves, or it 
may be a group of various flowers. 
Draw graceful leaves that bend and 
turn. Sketch C varies from A and B 
in that the lines 1 and 2 cross each 
other more nearly at right angles. 
Therefore we add line 3. Line 3 
may be straight, or curved as 
4, 5, 6 and 7. As shown, the dotted 
line is erased. 

To make a leaf bend forward or 
backward, try erasing XY. Make 
an identical sketch of leaf G and 
this time erase line YZ. 

Then color the flowers and leaves. 
The under sides of the leaves may 
be a darker green than the upper 
sides. Also, where one petal in the 
flowers overlaps another, the lower 
petal should be accented with deeper 
or stronger color. 

To give the composition more 
realism, cut a butterfly from white 
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On Easter Parade 
(Page 40) 


A problem such as this one, 
though made from basic patterns, 
allows for much originality in de- 
tails of flowers, ribbons, baskets, etc. 
This little rabbit which stands by 
himself, can become part of a win- 
dow-sill parade in the school room. 


Easter Greetings 
(Page 41-42) 


A little lace doily does much to 
glamorize a simple decoration for an 
Easter card. The one illustrated is of 
a popular type found in most dime 
stores. Cut out the center carefully. 

Upon a circle of white drawing 
paper draw and color a_ simple 
composition of flowers and perhaps 
a bird or butterfly. Spread paste 
about the edge of the circle and 
mount under the lace border. The 
latter in turn is mounted upon the 
cover of a folder of tinted construc- 
tion paper. Construction paper, 6 x 
10 inches will make folder 6 x 5 
inches. 


Sweden Poster 


(Page 43) 

Paint all flesh light orange. 

The child at the left has a white 
cap and blouse, white kerchief with 
gay flowers, a dark blue skirt and 
an apron with blue and white 
stripes. 

The other child has a white cap 
and kerchief with bright flowers, a 
dark red dress and an apron striped 
in orange and white. 

Both cats are white, shoes and 
stockings black. 

The barn may be left uncolored or 
paint the straw light orange .and 
wood light brown. 

Either child may be used alone. 

Paint the stone light gray and the 
chair any color you like. 


The Duck Family 
(Page 44) 


This poster may be made in more 
than one size, according to the in- 
genuity of the child. The sample 
illustration is for the 9’’x12” con- 
struction paper background. How- 
ever, if larger size paper is used, 
then the Mother Duck.may have a 


larger family swimming behind her. 
The child might cut out and paste 
as many ducklings into place on the 
waves as he wished. The number of 
“‘wave strips” used on the picture is 
up to the child or the teacher — the 
sample suggests three in varying 
shades, which gives an interesting 
effect. 

These patterns could also be used 
for stencil work with crayons if the 
teacher wishes to prepare the stencil 
patterns ahead of class time. 


Easter Bunny Toy Cut-Out 
(Page 45) 

Happy, the Easter Bunny, has 
simple lines which even the tiny 
tots can follow with their scissors. 
Fold a sheet of heavy paper in 
white or a light color and place 
bunny pattern so the nose and fore- 
paws are even with the creased 
edge of paper. Fasten pattern with 
a paper clip and cut around it or 
holding the pattern in place the 
youngster may mark around it 
with pencil. 

The other three patterns, egg, 
basket and handle, may be cut from 
colored paper also, or traced onto 
white and then colored. The eggs 
can be pasted into position accord- 
ing to dotted lines and the handle 
ends pasted over front and back of 
“A.” The handle will have a large 
loop which may be slipped over 
Happy Bunny’s forepaws. 

Color the bunny’s nose, ears and 
eyes with a pink crayon. Fold the 
ears forward slightly at dotted 
line; separate two sides of bunny so 
he will stand alone holding his 
Easter basket. A bow of ribbon or 
yarn may be tied around his neck 
for a gay touch if desired. 


Safety Poster 
(Page 46) 
Help keep yard clean and safe by 
throwing all bits of broken glass or 


card will bring full information. 
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AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


TEACHERS COME WEST—WHERE IT PAYS TO TEACH 


Kindergarten and Primary Teachers, we need you for the Best 
Paying positions in the Best Cities in the West, including Calif., 
Ariz., Wash., Oregon, which pay the highest salaries. FREE EN- 
ROLLMENT. Unexcelled Service. 


ROCKY MT. TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Largest, Most Widely Patronized Teachers Agency in the West. 


metal and wire or nails into rubbish 
cans. Do not play with broken glass 
or old rusty nails. These can be 
very dangerous. 

Color the Poster: Color the 
little girl’s hair yellow and the little 
boy’s brown. The little girl wears a 
blue dress with darker blue dots; 
her socks and hairbow are blue. 
The little boy wears yellow overalls 
and dark green striped shirt. Color 
the rubbish can dark gray. The 
grass is green. Mount with a yellow 
or tan border. 


College of Cducation 


Thorough Preparation for Teaching 


Nursery School, Kindergarten, Primary and Upper 
Elementary Grades. Children’s demonstration school 
and observation center. On Chicago’s lovely North 
Shore, near lake. Beginning classes and specially 
designed courses for teachers and college graduates. 
Fall, Midyear and Summer terms. 
Write for Catalog 
EDNA DEAN BAKER, Pres., Box 812A 
EVANSTON, ILL. 


MILTON BRADLEY’S 


Kindergarten and 
Primary Materials 


EXCLUSIVE CANADIAN 
REPRESENTATIVE 


THE GEORGE M. HENDRY CO. 
LIMITED 


146 Kendall Avenue 
Toronto 4, Ontario, Canada 


Write for Catalogue 
(Canadian Customers Only) 


MILTON BRADLEY KINDERGARTEN 
PRIMARY and ART SUPPLIES 


For: over 35 years we have represented 
Milton Bradley Company. A complete 
stock of their merchandise is carried in 
Kansas City, at all times. 


Write for Catalog 
HOOVER BROS., Inc. 


922 Oak Street, Kansas City 6, Mo. 


Your name and address on post 


Member 
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The perfect medium for 
modeling attractive little 
animals, birds and other 
decorative figures that are 
so popular. 


TRACE MAR 
Artistic Colors a! 


| SS LL LIME 


456J Cream 
456B Gray Green With its added advantage of beautiful colors, PLASTE- 
456A Terra Cotta (Red) LINE allows for a most interesting and realistic modeling 
456M Bronze Green of such figures. 
456K Clay Color 
456R Blue PLASTELINE RETAINS ITS FORM < so that the models 
et «eck Been may be displayed and used for a long time without losing 
their attractiveness. 
Price, per pound package, $0.45 
PLASTELINE is universally used in schools because it is 
34 ls ench, Coonm, Terre so clean that it eliminates all the muss and untidiness 
Cotta, Bronze Green, and caused by ordinary clays. When the modeling period is 
Dark Brown, $0.50 over — just put the clay away in its box — no cleaning of 
hands and desks is necessary. 


PLASTELINE is always soft and pliable, making it 
possible to leave unfinished work of one lesson to be fin- 
ished at another time. It does not shrink. It does not soil 
the hands; it requires no mixing before using but is ready 
for modeling when taken from the package. Because it 
never completely dries out, it can be used over and over 
again, thus creating a saving on material. 


MILTON BRADLEY CO. Springfield, Mass. 


New York: 200 Fifth Ave. Chicago: 811 S. Wabash Ave. 
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ERE are samples taken from our complete line of qual- 
ity water colors and tempera poster colors which meet 
every requirement in the school color field. 


These brilliant MILTON BRADLEY colors are precision 
ground. Continuous research and testing maintain prod- 
ucts of perfect mixing and blending qualities. They are 
made of the purest pigments. They are outstandingly clear 
and always true to color standards . . . superior products 
that schools everywhere recognize, approve, use and re- 
order. A wide color and price selection makes the MILTON 
BRADLEY line an easy one to choose from. And don’t 
forget . . . we also have the brushes to do the job. You 
will find in the QUALITY BRUSH LINE, the right type 
of brush for every art need .. . at the right prices! 


Write for COMPLETE CATALOG No. E-89 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD 2, MASSACHUSETTS 


Wherever Educational Supplies are springs Massachusetts 
BRADLEY 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY i Ca G 
811 So. Wabash Avenue Chicago 5, ill. 
EDWARD E. BABB CO. OF PENNSYLVANIA 
Division of Milton Bradley Company ' 
3304 Arch Street Philadelphia 4, Pa. re 
EDWARD E. BABB COMPANY 


Division of Milton Bradley Company 
17 Fordham Road Allston, Boston 34, Mass. 
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